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INTRODUCTION. 



*' Wb have here [in a scheme which Sir John Herschell had just given] the fewest 
letters with which it is possible to write English. But, on the other hand, with 
the addition of two or three more vowels, and as many consonants, every known 
.anguage might probably be effectually reduced to Mnriting, so as to preserve aa 
exact correspondence between the writmg and pronunciation, which would be one 
of the most valuable acquisitions, not only to pniiologists, but to mankind ; facili- 
tating the intercourse between nations, and laying the foundation of the first step 
towards a universal language, one of the great desiderata at whieh mankind 
ought to aim by common consent." Sib John HERJiCHSLL. Article " Sound,*' 
Bneyeloptedia metropolitana, par. 367- 



X. An easy and distinct mode of communicating our thoughts and feelings 
to similarly constituted beings, is one of the first and most pressing wants of 
social life. Looks, signs, gestures, are not in all oases sufficiently expressive, 
Aod it would be difficult to imagine that two human beings whose vocal or- 
gans were unimpaired, should pass any considerable len^h of time in each 
other's company vrithout using articulate sounds as their medium of commu- 
nioation. Indeed we never find a family of human beings without a common 
language. As long as intercourse between family and family remains diffi- 
cult, euih family has its own language. Facilitation of intercourse diminishes 
the number of dialects ; and now that traveling is becoming so general, we may 
look forward, with some degree of hope, to a time when " the whole earth 
shall again be " of one language and of one speech." But however great the 
facility of traveling may become, there will always exist a necessity for a means 
of communication independent ofpersonal intercourse. To effbct this, recourse 
must necessarily be had to durable, visible signs. The day mav be far distant 
in which a universal language will be realised, but the means oy which it will 
be expressed when it has grown into existence, and which, if previouslv pre- 
pared, may have great influence on its formation, may be already developed. 

2. The human organs of speech are the same in all the world, their mode 
of action is the same, and tnerefore the sounds which they are capable of 
producing are the same. From these sounds, which probably do not exceed 
one hundred for the exjpreesion of all the languages in the world, each group 
of families, called a nation, has adopted a comparatively small number to ex- 
press its own ideas. But the first persons who struck out the noble idea of 
representing the sounds of speech, were not acquainted vrith any languages 
bejond their own ; or, at most, beyond the |n^oup of languages to which 
their own belonged ; and they consequently limited their signs to tbe expres- 
sion of those elements only with which they were acquaint^. Their success 
was various ; but in one of the oldest systems of writing arranged on this 
principle, the Sanskrit, we have an example of tbe most perfect attemot at 
representing the elements of spoken sounds by visible signs that has yet oeen 
adopted by a whole nation as the dress of their literature. 

3. The European languages, it is well known, are closely related to the 
Sanskrit, and a very slight modification of the Sanskrit characters would 
have fitted them for the representation of the elements of European sounds. 
But it was not to be. The Europeans, probably, left India before the in- 
vention of writing ; and the idea of representing the elementary sounds of 
gpeech by visible signs seems to have been conveyed to them from a totally 
different quarter. The languages known as the Semitic, namely the Hebrew, 
Sjriao, and Arabic, contain sounds very dissimilar to the European, with, of 
ooorse, some similar or identical ; and the first imperfect attempt to repre- 
■ent these sounds, in a kind of skeleton character, was brought by commerce 
firom Phoenicia to Greece. The Greeks adopted the characters of the Phca- 

, and as their pronunciation of the Phosnician namnaiot \>c^'^^x^ Nm«» 



dutfaotert in the scheme was alphoy 6^ta,t\ieteTX(i *^ «2L^>^«^^«k\." \v<6&^««n«tv^«^ 
to modem timet as the name of any ooWeo^u ot v^xoXk^i^ ^\s£ks^ xv^'mawv^ 
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the elements of spoken sounds. That this alphabet did not represent the 
Phoenician language with great accuracy, is more than probable ; but it cer> 
tainly represented the Greek language much worse. The Greeks contented 
themselves with rdunding the forms of the letters, and adding one or two 
characters, chiefly contractions, and thus left the alphabet to come down to 
posterity. But the mischief of the original error still remains. The Romans 
adopted the Greek characters, with a few unimportant Tariations ; notwith. 
standing which, it remained very inadequate to the representation of Latin ; 
while the northern nations who came down like locusts upon the Roman 
empire, seized upon the Roman letters among the other spoils, and violently 
contorted them for the representation of languages which differed most re- 
markably from the Latin, both in the number and quality of the elementary 
sounds. Some few (the Sclavonic, for example,^ were hanpy enough to es> 
cape this second Babel, and rejoice in a oonvement alphabet of their own. 
But each nation that did use the Roman alphabet, used it in its own fashion, 
and the variety of fashions thbs introduced, was, as may be supposed, very 

S'eat. At length, out of a mixture of Saxon, Danish, French, Latin, and 
reek elements, arose our own ton^e, harsh and uncouth at first, but gra. 
dually winning its way, and now bidding fair, by its own inherent merits, by 
the richness of its literature, and by the extent of our commerce, to become, 
if not the imiversal language it«elf, its immediate progenitor. " The En- 
elish language," observes the late eminent philologist, f rof. Jacob Grimm, 
** posseeses a power of expression such as was never, perhaps, attained by 
any human tongue. Its altogether intellectual and singularly-happy founda- 
tion and development, has arisen from a surprising alliance between the two 
noblest languages of antiquity — the German and the Romanesque — the rela- 
tion of which to each other is well known to be such that the former supplies 
the material foundation, the latter the abstract notions. Fes, truly, the En- 
glish language m^ with good reason call itself a universal language, and seems 
chosen, like the English people, to rule in future times, in a still ereater de- 
gree, in all the comers of the earth. In richness, sound reason, andflexibility, 
no modem tongue can be compared with it, — not even the German, which 
must shake off many a weakness oeforeit can enter the lists with the English." 
4. But into this language, which grew up almost unawares, as a wild plant 
in a fertile soil, the mode of vrriting each word was (with, of course, frequent 
variations,) copied from the language from which the word itself was denved ; 
eadi of tiieee laneuages using the Roman alphabet after its own fashion. 
Custom sanctioned the abuse, and at the present day we have a mode of 
spelling so far removed from any apparent attempt to represent the sounds 
of speech, that we should scarcely nave guessed tnere haa ever been any in- 
tention of doing so, had we not known its history. The English language, 
although arrived at a high pitch of refinement, is, in its dress, almost in the 
primitive ideo^phic stage. Its words are symbols of ideas rather than of 
sounds, and it is only after severe, lone, and harassing practice, that we can 
\e sure of associating the right sound with the right sign. " The present 
alphabet," observes Mr Ellis, in his admirable Phafor PhoneHe S^elliiw, 
"considered as the ground-work of a system of orthography in which the 
phonetic system prevails, is an entire failure. It is defective in means for 
representing several sounds, and the symbols it employs are used in senses 
so various that the mind of the reader becomes perplexed. Digraphs must 
be looked upon as single letters quite as much as the single letters them- 
selves ; for they have not the value of a combination of letters, but of one 
letter. "Viewed in this light, the Enelish alphabet will be found to consist, 
not of twenty-six letters only, but of more than 200 1 and almost eveiy one 
of these 200 symbols varies its meaning at times, so that after having learned 
one meanine for each of them, the reader has not learned all their meanings; 
and having learned all their meanings, he has no means of knowing which one 
he is to apply at any time. These assertions are so extraordinary that they 
require to be Btriotjrprowed." This Mr Ellis proceeds to do in an elaborate 
'Bnet af tablet, ** We violate ey«ry principle ot a MUDd alpha b e t ioal qrstem 
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mora oatngeously than aaj cation whatever. Ovat obazaoten do not oottm- 
pond to our articulations, and our spelling of words cannot be matched for 
irregnlarity^ and whimsical caprice. {Chamhen^g Paper»/br ike People.) 

6. To this disregard of the prindples of a trae orthography, and the con- 
secinent difSculty of acquiring a correct knowledge of spelling and pronunci- 
ation, maj be referred the fact, that millions spe^ the English language who 
cannot read or write it. It also causes a great waste of time in the attainment 
of the elements of learning by the young. Many practical educators haye con- 
sidered the adoption of a system of orthography by which these eyils would 
be remoyed, as nighlr desirable, but it has generally been thought to be im- 
attainable. The trutn which Shakspere has embodied in the well-known linea 

l^here's a Divinity that ihapea our ends^ 
Bough-hew them how we will, 

riioold eyer inspire men with energy and perseyerance to do something, how- 
aver small, to rectify error, and to replace eyil by eood. That which few had 
courage even to hope for, has been realieed through the apparently unimpor- 
tant circumstance of the publication, in 1837, of a new er^stem of shorthand, 
baaed on an analysis of the English ^ken language. Tne author of this sys- 
tem of Fhonoeraphy had origmally no intention to disturb the established 
orthography of the language, and in the third edition of his work, published 
in 1840, he observed, "It is, of course, Utopian to hope to change the printed 
medium of intercourse of the millions who speak the English language; but 
it is not extravagant, or hopeless, to attempt to find a substitute for the 
complicated system at writing which we at present employ." In about a ^ear 
after this opinion was published, the success of phonetic shorthand writing 
led many who employed the system to ask why the principle of phonetio 
spelling, so advantaffeous in writinfft should not be appGed to printing. The 
blessbgs that would foUow the introduction of a natural system of spelling, 
and the evils of the culrent orthography, then began to appear in their trua 
light ; and after many attempts to construct a phonetio printing alphabet, with 
corre«pondine forms for longhand writing, phonetic printing commenced in 
January, 1844, in the Pkonotj/pie Journal. We are encouraged to hope, from 
what has already been eflTected in the production and dissemination of books 
printed phonetically, that, in the course of time, the current orthography will 
give place to a system in which the phonetic idea will be uniformly respected. 
6. Several attempts to construct, and bring into use, a phonetic alphabet, 
have been made, at different times, by men eminent in literature ; but these 
attempts were characterized by extreme inattention to details, and socie^ 
had not, in any degree, been prepared for the change. The cause of ortho- 
graphic reform was pioneered by Sir John Cheke in 1540, by Bishop Wilkina 
ui 1668, and by Dr Franklin in 1768. The fear which is entertained bv some, 
that the etymology of words will be obscured by the introduction of phonetio 

SeUine, is groundless. One of the hiehest English authorities on this subject, 
r Latham, says, "All objections to change [in spelling] on the matter of theo- 
retical propriety, are as worthless as they ever could oe thought to be ;" and 
the late learned Chevalier Bunsen asserts that phonetic spelling is " oompara- 
tive philologv combined with universal ethnology," that the introduction of a 
phonetio alphabet is the " generally-felt desideratum of the age," and that 
" the theory of etymology is inseparable from that of phonology .' Max Mtlller 
olwerves, " I feel oonvmced of the truth and reasonableness of the prinoiplea 
on which phonetio spelling rests, and as the innate regard for truth andrea- 
•on. however dormant or timid at times, has always proved irresistible in tha 
•n^ enabling men to part with all they hold most dear and sacred, whether 
oom laws, or Stuart dynasties, or papal legates, or heathen idols, I doubt 
not that the effete and corrupt orthography will follow in their train. Ka- 
tions have before now changed their numerical figures, their letters, their 
chronology, their weights and measures ; and though Mr Pitman may not 
liva to see the results of his perseverine and disinterested exertional vt ^«» 
QoirM no prophetic power to perceive that what «X \it«a«&L\S& -^k^Oci.-v^i^''^*^ 
% WB mftny, will make its way in the eudiUsQAaauieXVi «x^g(a&eG^^viastkV^ 
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ihwi those hitherto leyeled at the FoneKk Nue, One argnment which mi^hl 
be Bupposed to weigh with the student of langoage, namely, the obscnration 
of the etymologicaJ stractore of words, I cannot consider very formidable. 
Th» pronxmciation of languages changes according to fixed laws, the spelling 
is changed in the most arbitrary manner, so that if our spelling followed Uie 

Sronnnciation of words it would in realitj^be a greater help to the critical stn- 
ent of language than the present uncertain andunscientinc mode of writing.'* 

7. But it is not merely the inconsistency of English orthography, of which 
we have to complain. The characters employed in ordinary writing ar« 
too lengthy and complicated to allow of their being written with expedition. 
A system of writing is required that shall bring the operations of the mind 
and of the hand into close correspondence ; and, by making writing as easy 
and as rapid as speech, shall relieve the penman from the <&udgery insepar- 
able firom the use of the present system. In aUusion to this great want of 
the present age, it was remarked in the Introduction to the 5th edition of 
Phonography, 1842, ''There has hitherto existed among all nations the ^atest 
disparity, m point of facility and dispatch, between speaking and writmg ; the 
former has amaysbeen comparatively rapid, easy, and delightful ; the latter 
tedious, cumbrous, and wearisome. It is most strange that we who exccdonr 
progenitors so far in science, literature, and commerce, should continue to use 
we mode of wriUng which tney have handed down to us, (with but very slight 
changes in the forms of the letters,) though, by its complexity, it obliges the 
readiest hand to spend at least six hours in writing what can be spoken in one." 
Phonography supplies this ^eat want by presenting a system of alphabetio 
writing, capable ol being written with the speed of the most rapid distinct ar- 
ticidation, and of bein^ read with the certainty and ease of ordinary longhand. 
This perfect legibility is not possessed by any of the common E^stems ofshort- 
hand writing, which oeing based ui)on tne romanic alphabet, necessarily par- 
tite of its inconsistencies and deficiencies. It is well known that manuscripts 
written in accordance with other systems of shorthand, can seldom be read 
by more than one or two persons besides the writer, and after a short time, 
usually become undecipherable to the writer himself. On the other hand. 
Phonography, which has for many years been used by thousands of persons 
in letter- writing, is found to be even more le^ble than ordinary longhand. 

8. By Phonography, as adapted to Beporting, in a work entitled The Be- 
porter, the most fluent speaker may be taken down, absolutely word for word, 
and the reporter's notes may be set up in type by any PhonograpMc com- 
positor who can read the reporting style ; or if the reporter reads over hia 
notes, and inserts a few vowels, his manuscript may then be read, with the 
facility of ordioaiy writing, by anyone who has learned the system. Verbatim 
reports of speeches have been set up by the compositors of the Bath Jowmal, 
NovfoVc NevoB. New York Tribune, and other English and American newspa- 
pers, without having been transcribed into longlumd. As it is calculated that 
six hours are required to transcribe for the press what occupied one hour in 
delivery, this new system of reporting, while it is incomparably more accurate 
than the old systems, has the additional advantage of saving nve hours out of 
every six at present devoted to preparing the report for the press. 

9. The system of shorthand writing here presented, is the result of innxuner- 
able stenographic experiments, extending over a period of thirty years. The 
geea,t practice which the system has received, and is still receiving, from the 
many thousands who constantly use it, not merely for reporting, but for the 
▼arious purposes of every-day life, such as writing letters, ma^ng notes and ex- 
tracts, keeping accounts, composition, etc., and uie great liberimty with which 
they have communicated their suggestions to the author, have enabled him to 
produce a work far exceeding in completeness, beauty, and utility, anything he 
oould have hoped for at its first publication in 1837 : and he believes that as 
no other system of shorthand has had such great advantages, or is based upon 
aojnst and philosophical a view of the elements of spoken language, so no other 

A»B atttda&i the same degree of peifeotion, or possesses the same undeniable 
Mgibilil^, combinad. witb, (be fame adaptability to the most rapid exeontioiu 



ADVANTAGES OF SHOETHAND. 

{WrUUn in PkonograpT^, pagt 67.) 



10. Th« adnuitM;e of a praotioal aoqnaintanoe with the stenographic art 
to indiyidnals in aUsitoationB of life, but more partioolarly to litera^ men, 
is strikinglj shown in the career of some who hare, for a course of yean, 
used the " winded words" of stenoffraphy, either in reporting for ^e press, 
or in their ordmary writine, and who have thereby attained a mental eleva- 
tion far beyond what wonld have been possible in any other oiroumstanoes. 
Bdmond Horke, Judge Talfourd, Charles IHckens, and many other eminent 
writers, may be fairly considered as having been indebted to their engage- 
ments with the periodical press as reporters, in early life, for no inconsidera- 
ble portion of their distinction in the literair world. It ma^, perhaps, not 
be inappronriate to observe that Phonography, with all the mtel^ctual and 
social benefits that follow in its train, has resulted from the seemingly trifling 
circumstance that the author, at the age of seventeen, learned Taylor's sys- 
tem of shorthand from Harding's edition, and that he was incited to the study 
chiefly by the perusal of the foUowing eloquent enumeration of some of the 
advantages arising from the practice of the art, from the pen of Mr Gawtress, 
the pnbusher of an improved edition of Byrom's system :— 

11. " Shorthand is capable of imparting so many advantages to persons in 
almost every situation of life^ and is of such extensive utility to society, that 
it is jtutly a matter of surprise that it has not attracted a greater shue of 
attention, and been more generally practised. In England, at least, this art 
may be considered a National Blessmg, and thousands who look with the ut- 
most indifference upon it, are daily reaping the fruits of its cultivation. It 
is scarcely necessary to mention how indispensable it is in takins minutes of 
public proceedings. If all the feelines of a patriot glow in our bosoms on a 
perusal of those eloquent speeches which are delivered in the Benate, or in 
those public assemblies where the people are^equentiv convened to exercise 
the birthright of Britons — we owe it to shorthand. .If new fervor be added 
to our devotion, and an additional stimulus be imparted to our exertions as 
Christians, by the eloquent appesls and encouragmg statements made at the 
anniversaries of our various religious societies— -we owe it to shorthimd. II 
we have an opportunity, in interesting judicial cases, of examining the evi- 
dence, and leaniing the proceedings with as much certainty, and nearly as 
much minuteness, as if we had been present on the occasion — we owe it to 
shorthand. In short, all those briUiant and spirit-stirring efftudons which 
tiie droumstances of the present times combine ta draw forth, and which the 
press transmits to us with such astonishing celerity, warm from the lips and 
mstinot with the soul of the speaker, would have Dem entirely lost to pos* 
terit^j and comparatively little known to ourselves, had it not been for the 
ftoihties afforded to their preservation by shorthand. Were the operations 
of those who are professionally eneaged in exercising this art, to be suspended 
bat for a single week, a blank womd oe left in the political and judicial history 
of our ooun^, an impulse would be wanting to the public mind, and the 
nation would be taught to feel and acknowlMge the important purposes it 
answers in the great DusineBS of life. 

" A practical acq^uaintanoe with this art is highly favorable to the improve- 
ment m the mind, mvigorating all its Acuities, and drawing forth all its re- 
sources. The dose atMution requisite in following the voice of the speaker 
indooes habits of patience, perseverance, and watcnfulness, which will gradu- 
tiOj extend themselves to other pursuits and avocations, and at length inure 
the writer to exercise them on every occasion in life. When writing in 
mUklie, it will also be absolutely necessarr to distinguish and adhere tA tS&Ak 
train of thonght which runs through the aiBO(»aM,uui\A <AM«c^«V!bi^'i&ia^«^ 
ai U§ ooBSMtion. This will natozaUj hvve ikWadds&ss \a «^^saft^Q&&Tna^ 
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with quiokness of apprehensioD, and will impart an habitual readiness and 
distinotness pfperoeption, as well as a methooioal simplioitj of arrangement, 
which cannot nul to oondace greatly to mental sapenoril^. The jadgment 
will be strengthened, and the taste refined ; and the practitioner will, By de- 
grees, become habitnated to seize the original and leaning parts of a discourse 
or harangue, and to reject whateyer is common-plaoe, trivial, or uninteresting. 
'* The memory is also improTcd by the practice of stenography. The obfi- 
gation the writer is under to retain in nis mind the last sentence of the 
speaker, at the same time that he is careftdlv attending to the following one, 
most be highly beneficial to that faculty, which, more than any other, owes 
its improvement to exercise. And so much are the powers of retention 
■trengthened and expanded by this exertion, that a practical stenographer 
will frequently recollect more without writing, than a person unacquainted 
with the art could copy in the time by the use of common-hand. 

" It has been justly observed, < this science draws out all the powers of the 
Bind ; — it excites invention, improves the ingenuity, matures uie judgment, 
•ad endows the retentive faculty with the superior advantages of precision, 
vigilance, and p^veverance.' 

*' Thbjaoilify U c^ffordf to the aequitition qf learning ought to render it an 
indispensable branch in the education of youth. To be enabled to treasure 
up for future study the substance of lectures, sermons, etc., is an accom- 
pushment attended with so many evident advanti^es that it stands in no need 
of recommendation. Nor is it a matter of small importance that by this art 
the youthftil student is ftimished with an easy means of making a number of 
Tslaable extracts in the moments of leisure, and of thus laying up a stock of 
knowledge for his fature occasions. The pursuit of this art materially^ con- 
tributes to improve thtf student in the principles of grammar and composition. 
While tracing the various forms of expression by which the same sentiment 
can be conveyed ; and while endeavonng to represent, by modes of contrac- 
tion, the dependence of one word upon another, ne is insensibly initiated in the 
■eienoe of universal language, and particularly in the knowledge of his native 
tongue. The rapidity with which it enables a person to commit his own 
tbooghts to the safet^ of manusoript^ also renders it an object peculiarlj wor- 
tiiy of regard. By tms means many ideas which daily strike us, and which are 
lost before we can record them in the usual way, may be snatched from de- 
■touotion, and preserved till mature deliberation can ripen and perfect them. 
'* In addition to these great advantages. Science and Keligion are indebted 
to this inestimable art lor the preservation of many valuable lectures and 
sermons, which would otherwise have ibeen irrecoverably lost. Among the 
latter may be instanced those of Whitfield, whose astonishing powers could 
move even infidelity itself, and extort admiration firom a Chesterfield and a 
Hume, but whose name only would have floated down the stream of time, had 
not shorthand rescued a portion of his labors from oblivion. With so many 
vouchers for the truth of tiie remark^ we can have no hesitation in stating it 
as our opinion that, since the invention of printing, no cause has contributed 
more to the diffhsion of knowledge, and the progress of refinement, we might 
also add, to the triumphs of liberty and the interests of religion, tiian the 
revival and improvement of this long-neglected art. 

" Such are the blessings which Shorthand, like a feneronB beneCsetor, be- 
stows indiscriminately on the world at large. But it has additional and pe- 
culiar favors in store for those who are so fisr convinced of its utility as per- 
sonally to engage in its pursuit. The advantages resulting from the exercise 
of this art, are not, as is the case with many others, confined to a particular 
class of society ; for though it may seem more immediately calculated for those 
whose business it is to record the eloquence of public men, and the proceed- 
ings of ]>opular assemblies, yet it offers its assistance to persons of every rank 
and station in life— to the man of business as well as the man of scienoe^for 
th0parpo§e t^pmaJbe oonvoiience as well as of gwieral infonoation.*' 
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HISTOEY OF SHOETHAND. 



18. There are three principal epochs in the improrement and dissemination 
of the art of Shorthand in modem times, ending respectivelj at the publica- 
tion of the matured systems of Mason (1682), of Taylor (1786), and of the 
first edition of Phonography (1837) ; and eaca may be assigned to some spe- 
dflo cause, or peculiar feature of the time. The Shorthand of the Bomana, 
as practised by Tiro, (the freedman of Cicero,) Ennius, and others, was an 
aboreviated longhand, both as to the forms of the letters and the orthogra)phy. 

18. Li the 16& and 17th centuries, the principles of the Beformation wer« 
MctensiTely promulgated in this country from the pulpit. A desire to pre- 
•erre for niture private reading the discourses of the principal preachers of 
that day, led to the onltiTation of the newly invented art of shorthand writing. 
Teachers and systems increased rapidly ; uid by a comparison of one mode 
with another^ and by experimenting with various series of alphabetical signs, 
liason, at length, produced a system far superior to any that had preened 
It. The progress of the art, from the publication in 1688 of Bright's system 
c^ arbitnury characters for words (or rather firom the publication of the first 
shorthand alphabet by John Willu, in 1602), to the appearance of Mason's 
system in 1682, may therefore be considered as resultms fh>m the dawn of 
ULieiors VBBBDOU. Mason's system was published by Thomas Gumey, 
in 1761i and it is used by members of his family, sn reporters to the Govern- 
ment, to the present time. 

14h No other marked advance was made till the middle of the next century. 
" It is singular," observes Mr Bradley, in his shorthand treatise, " that aJ- 
Hioogh Stenography was introduced into this country at a very early period, 
yet that our ror^thers should never, until a very recent date, have thought 
of adapting it to that which is now ito primary, although by no means its 
onl^, use — we mean the transcript of addresses delivered to the public, or in 
whMdi the community tA large are interested. The example of Cicero ought 
lo have incited them to this pursuit, even had not the obvious nature of the 
ut done so. However, the use to which it has been since so successflilly 
appUed, seems not to have been considered by them ; for, up to 1780, public 
proceeding, or rather miserably abridged sketches of them, were taken down 
in the ordmary writing for the London journals. Dr Johnson was one of 
the earliest reporters of the debatos in Parliament, and the Doctor boasted 
that he took care the Whig dogs should not have the best of the argument 
— « coarse which he eould weU adopt ; for, instead of reporting the speeches 
of noble lords and honorable members, he eompoaed them ; and it is recorded 
that he made them all speak in the same pompous and grammatical style in 
which he was himself accustomed to writo. In 1780, Mr Perry, then propri- 
okor of did Morning Chroniele, organised a corps of reporters. From tnat 
lime Stenography was studied for professional purposes, and though there 
are aome reporters on the daily papers who even yet use condensed long- 
lumd, the majority praotue the equally simple and far more expeditious sys- 
tem of Shorthand.' The publication of the parliamentary debates caused a 
demand for reporters, and fbr a system equal to their wants. Mason's, 
adopted by Gurney, was found insnfflcient. Its lengthy outlines could not 
be traced fast enough to enable the reporter to keep pace with the flow of 
eloquence that he often had to record ; and the numerous arbitrary signs, and 
eoinraotions of words, were too cumbersome for the memory By rom's sys- 
tem (privately taught by himself for several vears) was made public in 1767, 
soon after his death. It was much practised in private circles, but was nol 
Inrief enough for the reporter. Mayor's appeared in 1780, and Taylor's u 
1786. These two valuable systems, with many others far inferior, were the 
froits of this increased dotnand for the means of reportins the ^vmaaAoids^ 
of the legislaturej and their appearance m»c\a iChft wma ka >3ga ««wiCL^«^3^^ 
•ad tiie oawn of foutigal isbisok. 



HI8T0BT OT SHORTHAND. 

16. The practice of shortliand writing having been fonnd so farorable to 
Jhe deyelopment of the mental powers of those who used it (as shown, first, 
m reporting; the sermons of the reformers, and then in taking down the dis- 
cussions 01 our legislative assemblies) ; and the experience of above two 
Hundred years having {»:oved the utility of the art ; and, by the establishment 
of cheao schools, the ability to read and write having been acquired bT 
nearly ail who were able to afford the expense of learning these arte through 
the medium of the old alphabet ; — a somewhat extensive desire was shown, 
chiefly by young persons, to add to their other means of acquiring knowledge 
the use of shorthand writing. Treatises on the art had mtherto been sold 
at high prices, seldom at less than half>a-^uinea, and were thus beyond the 
reach of many who were desirous of learmng. To meet this want, William 
Harding, a bookseller in Paternoster Bow, published, in 1823, a neat edition 
of Taylor's system, with some slight imj^rovements, at the reduced price of 
Si. 6a. The book sold extensively, and m a few years other booksellers sup- 
plied, at a much cheaper rate, not only Taylor, but also Byrom and Mavor. 
The last publication of Taylor's shorthand was by Odell. An attempt to 
improve upon Taylor's system, by marking the lone and short sounds of the 
vowels, with the intention of issuing a cheap eoition for general use in 
National and British schools, led the writer of this sketch of the history of 
the art to the invention of Phonography. This occurred in 1837. Phono- 
eiraphy is, however, so different in all its details from Taylor's system, that 
ns origin could never be discovered from the work itself. Founded, as it is, 
on the '* alphabet of nature," iuid already extensively practised throughout 
Great Britain and the United States of America, its publication may, per- 
haps, without presumption, be called the third epoch m the development of 
the art of Shorthand. The immediate cause of tne present extenaed prac- 
tice of this kind of writing, was xhb bivtusion ov knowlsdgb ahovg xhb 
mnnLE OLASssb ov socibty. It has yet to be extended to the lowest 
classes, and,this will be the mission of Phonography combined with Phonetio 
Frinti^. 

16. Tnat Phonography^ is likely to fhlfil this mission, may be inferred from 
one or two characteristics which distinguish it firom all other systems of 
Shorthand. The first is, that it is founded on a strictly phonetic analysis of 
the Englirii language, and may, consequently, be used witii facility by those 
who are unable to spell in accordance with the usual unsystematic orthogra- 
phy. The second is, that Phonography is not adapted to the wants of the 
reporter alone, but is espedaUy well suited for letter>writing and general 
composition, as it maj be written in a form as legible in every respect as 
common longhand, wiih. at the lowest computation, one-sixth of the trouble; 
that is, in one-third of the tune, and with half the fatigue. The existence of 
two styles of Phonography, one adapted for letter-writing, and the other 
for reporting,— the second being only an extension of the first, and not 
a new system in itself,— is the basis of the populari^of Phonetio Shorthand. 
The consequences of these happy arrangements are, that letter-writing is 
extensively cultivated among phonograpners, and that a nearer approach to 
the intooduction of one unuorm system of Shorthand writing,— which all 
disciples of the art have looked upon as likely to be productive of such great 
benefits, — has already been made in the short period that Phonography has 
been before the world, than was made in the two hundred years during which 
Shorthand was previously employed in England. That these effects will con- 
tinue and increase, there is every reason to believe, on account of the uniformly 
increasing demand for phononaphic books. On these grounds Phonography 
may, in some respects, be sam to afford the writer facilities of the same na- 
ture as those which the invention of printing opened out to the reader. (16) 

16. From Pitman's History ofSkortkandt originally published in the Tkono* 
jKP'cJffurfuA foilBil, and lubiequenUiy in a leparate TOiome, in Fkotutic Shctim 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 



17. Phonetics, (from <^a)i^, phone, voice,) the things relating to 
the voice : the science (^^ which treats of the different sounds of the 
hnman voice, and their modifications. The style of spelling in 
accordance with this science is named Phonetic; the common 
style, such as is nsed in this hook, heing called Romanic, hecause it 
is formed from an alphabet derived from that which was used by the 
Romans. 

Phonog'rapht,, (from jjA^w^, voice, wadiy pacfyn, grwphe, writing,) 
the art of representing spoken sounds by written signs ; also the style 
of writing in accordance with this art. 

Phonot'tpt, (from phone, voice, and twos, tupos, type,) the art 
of representing sounds by printed characters or types ; also the style 
of printing in accordance with this art. 

Pho'nogbam, (from ypafifia, gramma, letter,) a written letter 
or mark, indicating a certain sound, or modification of sound ; as, 
* ok, \ p. 

Pho'notype, a printed letter, or sign, indicative of a particular 
sound, or modification of sound ; as, CT, er (in so, snow) ; P, p. 

LoG^OGRAM, (from \oyost logos, word,) a word-letter ; a phono- 
pram, that, for the sake of brevity, represents a word ; as { ^, which 
represents it 

G&am'malogtte, a letter-word ; a word represented by a logogram ; 
•8 it, represented by \ L 

Phsa'seogram, a combination of shorthand letters representing a 
phrase or sentence. (See the " Phonographic Phrase Book.") 

17. "A science consists of general principles that are to be known; an art, of 
pmetUal rules for something that is to be done."— Aschbishop Whatklt. 

We speak of the art of Phonography, and of the tcienct <Al!Wi^K>i^<e.% ^as^'^^^ 
ttitbiMi. 



12 OBSERYATIONS. 

OBSERVATIONS ON BEGINNING THE STUDY OF 

PHONOGRAPHY. 

1 8. The art of Phonography may be easily acquired. Experience 
has shown that its principles are mastered by most learners in a very 
short space of time, and that an hour's daily practice in reading and 
writing, continued for about a month, will generally ensure tolerable 
facility in using it. Although it may be learned from this " Man- 
ual " alone, the student will derive much assistance from the " Pho- 
nographic Teacher," a more elementary work, containing a series of 
progressive exercises in the phonographic character, expressly inten- 
ded to lead the pupil by easy stages to a practical acquaintance with 
the details of the system. After studying the " Teacher," he should 
procure the "Phonographic Reader." "When he has only this 
" Manual," he is advised to write down every illustration as he comes 
to it, repeating the phonetic name of each letter aloud, as he writes 
it. After he has been carefully through these three works he is 
recommended to read the Book of Psalms, the New Testament, or some 
other work written in Phonetic Shorthand. (^ 

1 9. The student is particularly cautioned against attempting to write 
with ra])idity at the outset. When his hand has become accustomed 
to trace the simple geometrical forms of the phonographic characters 
with correctness and elegance, he will find no difficulty in writing 
them quickly ; but if he lets his anxiety to write fast, overcome his 
resolution to write well, he will not only be longer in attaining real 
sw^iftness, but will always have to lament the illegibility of his writing. 

20. Phonography is at all times best written on ruled paper, but 
plain paper may be used, as in this volume. The " Phonographic 
Copy Book " is recommended as a companion to the " Teacher." 
The learner should always write upon paper ruled with single lines,and 
he may use either a quill or a steel pen, or a pencil. A pencil is re- 
commended for exercises, and a pen for ordinary writing and reporting. 
As, however, the reporter is sometimes so situated that he cannot use 
a pen, he should accustom himself, at times, to report with a pencil. 
The pen or pencil should be held as for longhand writing, and the 
«Jbow be turned out so that the letter \ b can be struck with ease. 

18. See Catalogue at the end of this book. 
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ALPHABET OF NATURE. 

21. Phonography is hased upon an analysis of the English spoken 
language. Its consonants and vowels are arranged so as to show, as far 
as possible, their mutual relations. In the consonants, p stands first, 
next b ; the rest follow in perfectly natural order, first the mute or ex- 
plosive letters, proceeding from the lips to the throat ; then the semi- 
vocals, or continuants, in the same order; and lastly the nasals, 
liquids, coalescents, and aspirate. Scarcely more than half the conso- 
nants are essentially different ; the articulations in the pairs p and b, 
t and dy f and v, etc., are the same, hut the sound is, so to speak, 
light in the first, and heavy in the second letter of each pair. The con- 
sonants in each pair are represented by strokes in the same position, and 



of the same shape, but that chosen 



or the second is written thick^ in- 



stead of thin; thus, \ JB, \ ^> t, \ d, V^ /, v. », etc. ; and 
thus, not only is the memory not burdened with a multitude of signs, 
but the mind perceives that a tUn stroke corresponds with a light 
articulation^ and a thick stroke with a heavy articulation. P, t, k, 
f, th{in), s, shy are called light, or sharp consonants, and/, th{in)y s, sh, 
are further denominated whispered, or breathed consonants ; while 
^> d, g, V, th{en), z, zh, are heavy, flat, spoken, or murmured conso- 
nants. The difference is, that in the flat letters (b, d, g, etc.) a vocal 
murmur is added to the action of the organs by which the sharp let- 
ters (p, t, k, etc.,) are produced. The light sounds are also called 
surds, while all the other letters (including m, n, ng, I, r, w, y, and 
the vowels,) are called sonants. Ch and j are double consonants, 
formed by the union of t, shy and dy zh, as may be heard in fetch, 
chwp; edge, Jem. They are placed, in the alphabet, next to t, d, the 
first elements of these compound consonants. The vowels are ar- 
ranged naturally in two series, guttural and labial. Each series 
commences with the most open sound. The short vowels are repre- 
sented by light dots and strokes, and the corresponding long sounds 
by heavy ones. After a few weeks' practice in writing Phonogra- 
phy, the heavy siroKes ana dots are made without any perceptible 
effort ; they are traced by the pen with as much fiunlity as thek «(st.. 
retponding heavy sounds are produced \)^ l\vft ^x^gmft fii v^^v^. 
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CONSONANTS. 
Letter. Phonogn^h. Examples qf its power. Name. Phonoiype. 



r 



4S 

I 



V 

r 



§ 






8 



I 

I? 



I 



p 
B 
T 
D 
CH 
I 
K 

F 
V 

TH 

TH 

S 

Z 



\ 
\ 



/ 



( 
( 

) 

) 

J 

J 



r 



Aspirate. 






rope 
ro3e 
fa/e 

etch 

tdgt 

lee/t 

lea^e 

sa/e 

save 

wrea^A 

wrea^A( 

hiM 

hii 

▼idous 

viiion 

seeffi 

see» 

•i«y 

fa// 

for 



jDOSt 


pee 


doast 


bee 


fip 


tee 


^ip 


dee 


che&i 


chay 


/est 


jay 


cane 


kay 


yain 


gay 


>t 


ef 


vat 


▼ee 


Migh 


ith 


thj 


thee 


jeal 


ess 


;real 


zee 


she 


ish 


* 


zhee 


met 


em 


icet 


en 


* 


ing 


«glit 


d 


fight 


ar,ray 


flvet 


way 


yet 


yay 


Aigh 


aitch 



b, b 

C/ 
d, d 

• • 

J. / 
k, k 

d, a 

8, « 
Z, Z 

Uf 

m, m 
n, ft 

9* 9 
1. / 
r, r 
w, w 

y» y 

h, A 



MANNER Of WBrriNO THE CONSONANTS. IS 

CONSONANTS. 

22. With the exception of a straight line in the 4tth position, everj 
.right-line and curve employed in Phonography, is written in the 
•direction of one of the lines in Diagram No. 1 : — 



3 1 I- 8 



Ifo. U JSTo. 2. 

all straight lines and curves in direction 2 and the curves in direction 4 
heing inclined midway between a perpendicular and a horizontal line. 
The consonants of the Phonographic Alphabet may be remembered by 
observing that, except the downward r, to, and h, letters made by a 
given organ are written in the same direction. (See Diagram No. 2.) 
1. Lips \—p, b ;/, v, 2. Teeth : — t, d; th, tk; s, z. 8. Palate : — 
eh,j s sh, zh; /, /r, upward r, lal, y. 4. Throat: — k, g ; kw, gw; 
and Nose, m, n, ng, (See the double consonants wl, Ir, kw, gw, at 
the bottom of page 24.) 

23. The consonants should be made about one-sixth of an inch in 
length, lis in these pages. This size is best adapted for the learner, 
and insures accuracy and neatness in the writing. When he can write 
with ease, the size may be reduced to one-eighth of an inch, as in the 
shorthand specimen at the end of this article. Particular attention 
should be paid to the forms of the curved thick letters ; if they are 
made heavy throughout, they present a clumsy appearance ; they should 
be thickened in the middle only, and taper off at each end. 

24. Perpendicular and sloping letters are written from top to 
bottom, and horizontal letters from left to right ; thus, 

\t, \p, (^iA, "^ r, — k, /-N «, y^ n. 

25. The letter /^ I, when standing idone, is written upward, and 

^ sh downward : f I, and _^ eh, joined to other consonants, may 
be written dther upward or downward, as may be convenient ; thus, 

26. All the consonants in a word should be written without lifting 
the pen, the second letter beginning where the first ends, and so on ; as, 



Cf « l» 



^i 
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~1«. L <*. ^ «i. V.^ /«,(«) Vyy?. 1/1 irt 

27. When a straight consonant is repeated, there should be no 

break between the two strokes ; thus, kk. When a curved 

eonsonant is repeated, repeat the curve; thus, v-^'v— ^ ««, /^-v/'— v mm, 

28. Single consonants, and combinations of consonants similar to 
those in paragraphs 24, 25, 26, rest upon the line ; thus, '/ catch, 
not T-^ catch. When two descendiug letters are joined, the first 

should be made down to the line, and the second below ; thus. 



-J- tch, -f— cht, --^ pt, -^ 



A 



UPWARD R. 

29. As the straight line in direction 4, Diagram 1, par. 22, may be 
written either up or down, it is made to represent two letters, namely, 
eh when written downward, and r when written upward : this additional 
sign being given to r for convenience and speed in writing. To di- 
minish the risk of ch and r being mistaken for each other, when 
standing alone, / ch is made to slope 60 degrees from the horizon, 
tal, and ^ r 30. This line naturally takes these slopes when 
struck by the hand downward and upward respectively. The upward 
r is written as in the following examples : — 

1/ tr, /] rt, \/ pr, /\ rp, ^ mt, ^^ ntr. 
When r has to be written alone, or joined to the circle- ^ only, either the 
downward form may be used; thus, ^ r, "^ rj, ^'^ jr, *'^ sr9, 
or the upward r; thus, ^^ r, ^ rz, (v^ jr, ©^ sn. When 
joined to other letters, ch and r are distinguished by the direction 

of the stroke ; thus^^^^ ekr, y^ reh, / kr, ""7 kch, 1/ tr, 

' ich, ^-*v^ wr, / mch. 



J 



86. There should always be an angle between / and n, I upward and m, and 

all similar combinations. In tracing the consonants slowly, learners may make 

an angle between j» and s, (and n, t,n; d,H; d,H; d, n; m,p; m,i; m^t; 

m, d; m, s, and similar combinataoBs } but the advanced writer should strike 

tbe§e Jetten without an angle. 
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CIRCLE S AND Z. 

30. S and z, on account of their frequent occurrence, are furnished 
with an additional character, particularly convenient for joining ; thus 
o which represents either s or z. When the s circle is joined to 
straight letters, it is written on the right-hand side of perpendicular 
and downward sloping letters, and on the corresponding or upper 
side of horizontal and upward sloping letters, or by a motion contrary 
to that of the heads of a clock ; thus, 

^chs, [, is, No jw, — D ks, y* rs; 

/^ 8ch, I sit \ sp, Q — sk, o^ jr. 

When joined to curved letters, it is written inside the curve ; thus, 

Between two straight lines, it is written on the outside of the angle ; 

thus, 

r kstt J tsk, Y pst, o^ chsp. 

When the circle s is joined to I only, / is written upward; thus, 
[ Is, ^ sly and when s is joined to sh only, h is written 
downward; thus, a/ shs, ^ ssh. 



LONG VOWELS. 

31. There are six simple long vowels in the English language, viz., 

AH, EH, EE; AW, OH, 00; 

as in alms, ale, ee\ ; all, ope, food. 

Phonotypes ; H B, 8 8, L i ; O O, CT er, HI 01. 

£La, Ge, Li; O©, O©, Wm. 

32. The first three are represented by a dot, and the last three by 
a short stroke or dash, written at right angles to the consonant. 
They are here written to the letter t, to show their respective places ; 
namely, at the beginning, middle, and end of a consonant. All the 
vowels should be pronounced as single sounds ; that is, ah as in alms, 
and not as a-aiteh; eh (a) as in ape; ee as in ee\ ; avf as awe, 
a-double-you i oh as owe; oo as in ooze. 

2 Man, 
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METHOD OP PLACING THE VOWELS. 

TOWELS FOLLOWING CONSONANTS. 

ah eh ee aw oh oo 



CH 

K 

P 

TH 

S 

SH 

M 

N 

L up 

R up 



• 

X 

• 


X 

• 


X 


<s 


X 


X. 


/• 


/ 




/" 


X 


< 


• 


• 


• 


1 


1 


1 


^ 


X 


X 


^ 


X 

X 


v/ 


C 


(• 


(. 


r 


(- 


C 


)• 


)• 


). 


)■ 


>- 


). 


y 


J 


y 


^ 


a 




• 


• 


• 


f^ 


^T^ 


^ 


• 


• 


• 


i^~^ 


Y 


^ 


r 


/^ 


r- 


C 


f^ 


r^ 


<^ 


^ 


^' 


<^ 


^ 


.^^ 



VOWELS PRECEDING CONSONANTS. 




This page should he first read hy the pupil, and then written into 
hjB copy book; thus, ^ ^aht ^ pek^ etc.; *| akit ^ eht, etc. 
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METHOD OF PLACING THE VOWELS. 

33. When a vowel is placed on the left-hand side of a perpendicular 
or sloping consonant, it is read before the consonant ; and when placed 
on the right-hand side, it is read after the consonant. A vowel 
placed ahove a horizontal letter, is read before the consonant, and 
when written under, is read after the consonant. This, it may be 
observed, is the way in which we read all European languages; 
namely, from left to right, and from top to bottom. As we have 
shown in the preceding Table, the vowels are written at the side of the 
consonant, in three places — at the begiuning, middle, and end ; the 
beginning of the consonant, whether written upward or downward, 
being the place of the first vowel-sign ah. The letter /, for instance, 
when written upward, has the vowels' places reckoned from the bot- 
tom upward, and when joined to another consonant and written 
downward, its vowels' places are reckoned downward. 

34. Vowels placed at the beginning of a consonant, as ah and 
aw^ are called first-place votoeU ; vowels written in the middle, 
iecond-place vowels; and those at the end, third-place vowels. 

35. The vowel points and strokes must be written at a little dis- 
tance from the consonants to which they are placed. If allowed to 
touch, except in a few cases which will be mentioned hereafter, they 
would occasion mistakes. 



SHORT VOWELS. 

86. Besides the six long vowels already explained, there are in the 
English language six short vowels, as heard in the words 

pat, pet, pit; not, nut, foot. 

In producing these sounds the positions of the vocal organs are nearly 
the same as in uttering the long vowels in 

palm, pate, peat; nought, note, food; 
the chief difference being, that the former vowels are more rapidly 
pronounced. The slight difference in the quality of sound in these 
pairs is most evident in note, ntU» The short ^o'w^V^ «x^ \«^\«%k:c\<«:^ 

2* Mam. 
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by dots and strokes written in the same places as for the long ones, 
hut made lighter, to indicate their brief character ; thus, 

&, S, I; 5, ii, tf6; 



as in am, ^11, til, on, up, foot. 

Phonotypes: As., E e, I i, Oo, Y^, Uu 

A a, JSe, It, Oo, 'S'v, Uu. 

87. These short vowels should not be called — No. 1, "short eh;" 
No. 2, "short <?<?;" No. 3, "short i, {eye)," etc.; but— No. 1, 
"short ahi'* No. 2, "short eh;*' No. 3, "short ee," etc. But it 
is more convenient to affix the letter t to each of these short vowels, 
and call them severally at, et, it, ot, ut, ddt. 



DIPHTHONGS. 

38. The double vowels heard in the words ice, owl, ay, boy, are 
represented by small angular marks, and u in due by a curve ; thus, — 

I, I tee ; ow, ^ I owl ; u, « | due, Ai, I ay ; Oi, I hoy, 
I, ow, and u arc close diphthongs, accented on the second element ; 
and ai (yes), oi, are open diphthongs, accented on the first element. 
Each is pronounced as one syllable. XI, as in " dv^, t«ne," is one of 
a series of diphthongs commencing with i or y, (See the next para- 
graph.) These diphthongs are phonotypically . represented thus, 
" ei," ice ; " on," ow\ ; " eu," dw<? ; " ai," ay ; " oi," boy. The signs 
for i, ow, may be written in ant place, with respect to a consonant : 
ai and oi are written in the first place. 

39. A series of diphthongs, whose first element is i or y, may be 
heard in the words " India, ^Men, {it does not occur, but the short- 
hand sign for it may be employed in such cases as " tarr^tng, 
hurrying," where these letters make two syllables,) idiot, folio, value 
(valioo)." Another series is formed with oo or w. Systematic signs 
for these diphthongs are provided in the following manner : — 



wah c 


> waw 


yah « 


« yaw 


weh c 


> woh 


yeh w 


n yoh 


»^^ c 


9 woo 


. yee w 


A yOO 
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THF ASPIRAT£, OR BRKATHING, * H. 

These signs, like those for the simple vowels, are written heavy for 
long vowels, and light for short ones. They are seldom employed at 
the commencement of a word. It shoald be noticed that these small 
curved marks are written in the same positions as are the signs for 
the six pure vowels already learned. The w signs represent the form 
of the month in pronouncing to or oOy thus o ; and the y signs repre- 
sent the shape of the mouth in pronouncing y or ee, thus C 

40. The second of these to signs, slightly leaning, is joined to the 
upward / to make the double consonant (T tol; thus, tnaiL 

41. The combination arA, in when^ tohat^ represents a single sound. 
It is a breath-K;, and the common to may be called a vocal- tcA; just 
as /may be considered a breath-v, and v a vocal-/*. The breath- w {wh) 
is represented by enlarging the hook of w ; thus, C^ why as in 
^^ tohere. "When voh precedes /, the hook of /^ tol is enlarged ; 
thus, CT toAlf as in (7~ whale. 

42. The shorthand signs for the diphthongs, and double letters of 
the to and y series, are always written in the same direction ; that 
is, they do not accommodate themselves to the consonant to which 
they may be written, as do the signs for the simple vowels ato, o, oo, 

THE ASPIRATE, OR BREATHING, H. 

43. The aspirate occurs in English only when preceding a vowel. It 
is sometimes expressed by a small dot prefixed to the vowel sign ; thus, 

•*\. happy, I had. 

44. The consonant form for this letter is generally more conve- 
nient : it is written either / downward, or <^ upward. The 
downward letter is used in words that contain no other consonant, as 
/• ^y> /i hoe. When h is joined to some other consonant, nse 
that form which will most easily join with the following letter ; as, 

2\ ham, <^"^* honey, <ri * hoiy. Wheu the stroke A is written 
medially, that is, between two other consonants, it must be so joined 
that the upward h cannot be read as sr, nor the downward h as seh ; 
tkiu, vLd» unhaljf. 



22 THE CIRCLE "s" AND THE STROKE ** 8." 

ON WRITING PHONETICALLY. 

45. Because of the deficiencies of the English alphabet, and the 
unphonetic character of our orthography, the spelling of a word is 
seldom a goide to its pronunciation. To write any given word, 
therefore, phonographically, its several sounds mnst first be ascer- 
tained : the phonographic letters which represent them should then 
be written. The practice of Phonography and the reading of Pho- 
notypy (see cover), will improve the student's pronunciation, and train 
his ear to discriminate differences in orthoepy.(^) 



THE CIRCLE S AND THE STROKE S, 

46. The circle s is generally used in preference to the stroke s ; thus, 

Q-2- sake, X^ soap, / such, \f piece, f task. 

In such words, the vowel is placed and read to the stroke-consonant, 
and not to the circle s, to which no vowel can be placed or read. 
Observe particularly that the circle s, at the beginning of a word, is 
always read first ; and at the end of a word it is always read last. 
It may be thickened for z, and made double-sized for ss ; thus, — 

\>* P^^i \) pass, '^ passes, \ — ^ cause, y— ^ causes. 

47. The stroke s or 2^ is used when a word contains no other con- 
sonant ; as ) ice, \ see, ,) ease ; also when a word begins with a 
vowel followed by s ; as ) ask. 

48. The stroke s is also used (1) when initial s is followed by two 
vowels ; as )p science ; (2) and generally as the first letter of a word 

beginning with s, vowel, s ; as ^o?" society, ^^ Sisera ; (3) also 

when final s is followed by a vowel ; as ^^^^ merey, "^"^ noisy ; 
and (4) when final s is preceded by two vowels ; as *'') chaos, 

49. The stroke ;; is used in all words that begin with the sound of 
z; as, y^ zeal, V Zion, y^~^ Xerxes. 

46. A (e\)t when followed by r in English, as in mmre, has a broader sonnd, 

approaching ok, than when followed by any other consonant. The r sufficiently 

points out this difference. In Scotch, If'rench, German, Italian, ete., in which 

this deep a oocnrs independently of r, it is represented by two dots parallel 

/0 the conaonaat, in the second vowel place. 
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TOCALIZATION OV WORDS. 23 

VOCALIZATION OF WORDS. 

50. When a vowel comes between ttoo consonants, it is possible to 
write it either after the first or before the second ; thus, 

'• \ or \ cap, "^"X or ^ cape, "~^ or \ keep. 

Care mast be taken not to write the vowel sign in an angle between 
two letters ; as ^, which might be read either kee-p or k-ahp : 
for nick-nack. ^^^^ — for almanac, are not so clear as 

nick-nack, ,^C>r— almanac. The three following roles 
will guide to the vocalization of all monosyllables. 

5 ] . First-place Vowels are written after the first consonant ; as, 

\ not \t__ pack; -^-V^ not ^r-V^ maul, 

52. Second-place Vowels are written after the first consonant 
when long, and before the second when short : thus, 

J gate» "I get, ~T\ cope, X *^* 

it is thus known whether a second-place vowel is long or short, 
independently of the heaviness or lightness of the vowel sign. 

53. Third-place Vowels are written before the second conso- 
nant ; aS} 

I • not Is tick; \^ not ^^^ poor, 

54. In the vocalization of words of more than one syllable, the 
vowel should be placed to the consonant to which it belongs in dividing 
the word into syllables, when it is equally convenient, and when there 
is no danger of its being misread for some other vowel. 

55. When the diphthongs v «, a ow, are written by themselves 
for the words I, hoto, ^ / is placed above the line, and a how on the 
line. When either of these diphthongs commences a word, the first 
place is the most convenient; as ^) eyes, ^^ ounce ; in other 
cases they are generally more easily written in the third place ; as, 
\__v spike, VJ^ vote, 

56. When a first-place vowel comes before the first consonant 
of a word, the vowel may be more conveniently written first iu> ^v&jw 
•f time, and the consonants afterwstdB, 
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SINGLE AND DOUBLE CONSONANTS. 



Name, as in 



L hook. 



R hook. 



N hook. 



pee P, pea. 


\ 


bee B, 3ee 


\ 


tee T, ^ea 




dee D, /fey 


1 


chayClA^ehtet 


/ 


jay J, yeer 


/ 


kay K, come 




gay 6, ^um 


— 


ef F, rie 


^ 


vtftf V, rie 


^ 


ith TH, Min 


( 


Mtf<?TH, ^^en 


( 


es S, fee 


) 


«r^tf Z, real 


) 


ish SH, j^e 


J 


5rA^^ Z H , vMion 


J 


«« M, we 


^ 


en N, «o 


^ 


j«^ N6, iing 


,w 


el L, /aw 


r 


«r R, ray 


"^ 



pi \ 

bl \ 

ai r 

cbl /* 

jl / 

kl e_ 

gl ^ 

vl ^ 

tU Q 

thi c 

S 

Z o 
.hi JS> 

npidowB 

ml c^ 

nl C^ 



R 



vp 



pr \ 

br \ 

tr 1 

dr 1 

chr /' 

jr / 

kr .^ 

gr «— 

fr ^ 

vr (^ 

thr C*) 

thr () 

8t 



down 



sbr J? 

dowi 

zhr ^ 
mr 



nr 



pn \ 
bn \ 

tn J 

dn J 

chn y 
jn </ 

kn — ^ 

jfQ — ^ 
fn ^:» 

▼D Vo 

thn (, 
thn ( 

zn ) 

(lowB,ap 

zhn ^1^ 
mn ^^b 
nn ^^ 

api dofk B 
down, np 



Half Length- 



\ 
\ 

I 



/ 



pt 

bd 
it 
dd 
cht 

jd / 

kt _ 

gd - 

ft V. 

▼d V^ 

tht ( 

thd ( 

8t ) 

zd ) 

sht y 

zhd J 
f xnt ^ 

f ntN^ 






(oay wAay 
W wrb 



yay 

Y 



H 



Jheny 

kw 



V> up 



■P doWB op 



frtooy «Mji Uir arch 

gw mj Ir tf 



r > 



wl whl 

c c 
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Short, 

w y \j tj \j *j *j 

a e 1 o u 00 



Lonff, 
ah eh ee aw 5 oo 



am, tfU, illf olive, up, foot, alms, ale, eel, all, ope, food 
- Vl Al .1 . A| . /f\ « 

1 I wle, OW I ota\y U „ I t«ne, ai | ay, 01 | oil. 
The diphthong* i, ow, tnay ie written in ant position. 

W V ^ W W www V WW W WW 

wa we wi WO wu wooi ya ye yi yo yu yoo 

^i I I ^1 I I ^1 I I '^l I 

I I C| I I 3| I I I v| I I '^ 

These twelve signs are written lifi^ht for short vowels, and heavy for long ones. 



57. Hooked Curves. — As the stroke s hooked, thus j , is not 
required for sr (the circle ^ joined to the downward r*\ being equally 
serviceable), and as the downward r, hooked for rr ^ , would be 
almost useless, the two forms ^s ) are given to/r, thr, and their heavy 
strokes to vr, tkr, as extra signs. These duplicate forms are distiu> 
guished, in ordinary printing thus : — **/r, vr, 6r, dr " represent the 

alphabetic forms ^ \^ C C » w^d "fr, vr, 1r, dr" the extra 

forms "^ ^ ) ) 

58. Tick H. — The downward h may be reduced to a tick before »i, 
/, downward r, stroke*, or a hook; as ./-n hm (this outline is sufficient 
for the word t^A^^m =3 Aoom), /^ hi, ^ hr, ) hs, jhthr. This tick 
h cannot be used before m or /, when a first-place vowel follows h, 

59. All the letters at the bottom of the last page may be hooked at 
the end for n. The seven straight strokes may be hooked for / (see 
par. 82). Mp may be hooked initially tor mpr, aud tiaally for n ; and 
after being hooked it may be halved for t or d. Rch may be halved 
after being hooked finally for n. (See paragraphs 91, 92.) 

60. A letter with an initial or final hook (or both an initial and 
final hook) may be written half-length for the expression of either 
/or d; thus, =- kit or kid, • tot or tad, ^ mnt or mnd, ^ (up) 
C (down, when joined) Int or Ind^ /> mt or md^ </• viri^ <a vnwd. 



26 INITIAL " L " A.ND " R " HOOKS. 

DOUBLE AND TREBLE CONSONANTS. 

Initial L and R hooks. 

SI. The simple articulations jd, bj t, d, etc., are often closely united 
irith the liqaids / and r, forming a kind of consonant diphthong, and 
pronounced by a single effort of the organs of speech ; as in |7/ough, 
broviy try, drivk^ etc. The natural way of expressing these com- 
binations in writing would undoubtedly be by some marked and 
uniform modification of the simple letters. It is effected thus : — 

\ Pi with /, becomes \ jb^; \, jp, with r, becomes n, pr; 
I t, with /, becomes \ tl; | t, with r, becomes T tr. 

As a curve cannot receive a hook on both sides of the stroke (for 
such characters as ^^ — could not be written both accurately and 
quickly), and as the r compounds are much more frequent than the 
/ compounds, a hook prefixed to a curve always adds r to the primary 
letter (except in the case of Q wl, explained par. 40), thus — 

( thf with r, becomes C ^^'*; V_ /» with r, becomes ^.^^^^. 
s—^ », with r, becomes ^z_^ nr ; /^-^ »i, with r, becomes ^"^ mr. 

62. A series of curved hooked letters to represent the addition of 
/, is produced by making a large hook. (See Table, page 24, col. 3.) 
The opposite, or "extra," large hooks for^, vl, dl, dl, (par. 67,) are 
not required. When Jl does not join easily to the preceding conso- 
nant, as after the upward r, / may be written for Jl, and the hook 
may be added when vocaliziug the word. The principle of hooking 
on / and r to the other letters, does not apply to the letters / and r 
themselves. 

63. In these hooked letters, the hook must not be considered as r, 
and the stem as the primary letter, but the whole form n^ must be 
taken to represent the consonant diphthong pr^ considered as a whole ; 
and in no case can the r be read first ; thus \^ cannot be considered 
as 777, and used for reap, 

64. If the jRight hand be held up, with the first finger bent, the 
outline of tr will be seen ; and if the Xeft hand be held up, in the 
same way, the outline of tl will be seen. By turning the hand round 
to the foUowing positions, all the double consonants of the pr and pi 

series will be formed. 



INITIAL "l" and "r" HOOKS. 
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As an additional mnemonic, it may be observed that a circle may be 
struck by turning the hand to the right, as a screw is driven ; or, in 
the op))osite direction, by turning the hand to the left. Circles may 
accordingly be described as " right " or " left." Tt will be noticed 
that the motion which makes a " right " circle forms the r hook, and 
the motion that makes a " /eft " circle forms the / hook. The pr 
series of letters have received the best set of signs, namely, the 
RIGHT circular motion, because the combinations pr, tr, etc., occur 
five times as often as pl^ tl, etc., and this is the best sign for writing, 
both when occurring singly, and when joined to other letters. It may 
also be observed that when the circle « o is written by itself, it will 
be found more expeditious to strike it by the lefi' than by the right 
motion. It is also found that the left curves v^^ V i abound 
in the English language, when written in Phonography, above the 
RIGHT curves f ^-^ "^ ) 

65. When speaking of these double consonants, as, for instance, in 
a phonographic class, it will be found convenient to pronounce them 
with monosyllabic names ; thus, ] tr should not be called te, ar, but 
ter ; and so with \ per; \ tel; \ pel, etc. A distinction is thus 
made between jd, /, pronounced as two letters, and pi, pronounced as 
one. The former would mean \{^ , the latter \ (So the com- 
pounds in par. 30 may be named I teas, — o kess, Q — sek, etc.) 
These donble consonants are vocalized like the single ones ; thus, 

\ tree, *^ pray, "^ apply, -| tttter. 

66. Shi, thn, shnt, and rt, upward, and In, Int, downward, must 
never stand alone, because they would then be read as other letters, 
thus, ^ shn, strnck upward, becomes shr (which it represents when 
standing alone) if supposed to be struck downward \ and (T^ 2u^ 
written downwards^ and standing alone, \« %ol. 



28 " SPR " SERIES OP CONSONANTS. 

SPR SERIES OF CONSONANTS. 

67. From the pr series of doable consonants, a series of treble 
consonants is formed by making the hook into a circle ; thns, 

\ fpr, n *^r, o — skr ; ^^\ 3br, J sdr^ (T^ tgr. 

This principle also gives O— skio from C— kw ; as, ^~^ square 

68. These treble consonants are used initially, thus, 

^ straw, I V strike , ^\ scrape, ^^ spray, ^^^v^->« supreme, 

69. There is no danger of spr, str, skr, being read as sp, st, sk, be- 
cause in the latter case the circle s is always written on the right-hand 
or upper side ; thus, 

\ sp, ] st, Q — sk, 

70. Except when spr, sir, skr, occur initially, the circle s and the 
hook of the double letter must be distinctly expressed ; thus, 

"■^ edfpress,~^ Exeter, \^ pastry, vf registry, (t_o disclose, 

-=-6~~^ excursive, dvf destroy, ^s\ prosper. 

71. When one of the / or r hooked letters follows the circle s, and a 
perfect hook cannot be formed, an imperfect one will suffice ; thus, — 

N^ explain ; or it may be omitted ; thus, /^ — ^ subskibe for 
subscribe, ^ — ^ S7iperskibe for superscribe, 

'i'2. After i and d, the circle may be turned to the right in order 
to form the treble consonants skr, sgr ; thus, 

tj — V describe, V disagree, y^ disgrace, 

73. In the combinations dsk, dsg, the circle is written on the other 
side ; thus, J* desk, J " disguise. 

74. /Sis joined to a consonant of the pi series, and to to, thus, 
^v supply, 'P settle, *p saddle, e-j sickle, %^ suffer, e^ sway, 

75. Occasionally it is more convenient to write the single consonants 
than to use a double letter of the j»/aud pr series ; thus, ^'\/' is the 
best form for sensible. 
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N HOOK. 



76. N following a straight letter is expressed by a small final hook 
on the LEFT-HAND side of a perpendicular stroke, and on the corres- 
ponding side of any other straight letter (see Table, page 24) ; thus, 

J- tone, J* train, ^ pain, -r=> eane, p/' turn, 

77. By making the hook into a circle, s or zis added ; thus, 

j- tones, J« ^miW, ^ pains, —ro canes, \^ turns. 

This circle on the left means ns only when it occurs at the end of a 
word ; thus, \->y. is not pns-m but p-s-m. When the s or z circle 
is final after a straight letter, it is wiitten on the other side: thus, 
I ts, \q ps, D ks. (See par. 30.) 

78. The ns circle is made double-size for nsez ; thus,"^ expenses, 

79. A small hook at the end of a curve always adds n; thus, 

o^ shine, Vo feign, /• lean, ^^— ^ known, ^^ mine, 

80. iS or 2r is added to the n hook following a curve, by making a 
small circle at the end of the hook; thus, '^^ mines, 

81. A vowel after a letter with the n hook is to be read before the 
n ; thus, ^T^ men. To express a vowel after n, the stroke » must be 
used ; thus, •-v^ix. many, [^ tiny. As the stroke « (and also the 
stroke s, and frequently t and d), at the end of a word, thus indicates 
a final vowel, the vowel may be omitted in swift writing; thus,^ pen 

\^ penny, \^ plenty, ^^ fan, ^-v^ Fanny, "^ fans, Vov fancy 

F OR V hook. 

82. jP or V, when following a straight letter, is expressed by a 
fiual hook on the right-hand side of a perpendicular stroke, and on 
the corresponding side of any other straight letter; thus, 

[ ^» I c¥> \:> Pf -^ ¥^ ^ rf (upward), ^ hf; 
as in [j" tough, Ij David, \ ^ cough, fiq-^ lithograph, h^ tutf. 

There is no/ or v hook to curved letters. The hook may be thick- 
ened for V if necessary. The stroke/ after a straight letter indicates 
a final vowel, as • V* coffee. 



30 "-tion" hook. 

-TION HOOK. 

88. The terminations -Hon (skon), -non (zhon), -nan {shan), etc., 
arc expressed by a large final hook ; thus, ^\o option, K^ fashion, 
/^ mission, O version, \/> Persian, v5> nations, 

84. When the -tion hook follows a curve, it is written on the 
INNER side, like the final n hook. It may be written on either side 
of a STRAIGHT LINE, Under certain restrictions, as follows : — 

85. At the end of a straight letter beginning with a hook or circle, 
or springing from a curve, the -tion hook, when final, is written on 
the OPPOSITE side, that the straightness of the letter may be preserved ; 
thus, /No oppression, ^ — O correction, ^ — ^ collection, cy'V^ cir- 
eulation, .^^^ recreation, J« station, Q-^j section, Q-i^ secretion, 

V-^ affection, ? — selection, 

86. In other cases, -tion when final, and following a straight letter, 
is written on the side opposite to that on which the vowel (or ac- 
cented vowel if more than one) occurs ; thus, ^ passion, \ — caution, 

*-^ action, /^ rogation, L diction, ^\Ji operation, 
\/^ Persian. This rule will show when the omitted vowel is to be 
read before -tion, and when before the previous consonant. After t or 
d, not preceded by a hook, circle, or loop, the -tion hook is always 
written on the right ; as |^ addition. 

87. When shon or zhon follows the circle-^, it is expressed by con- 
tinuing the s circle to the other side of the consonant ; thus, I decision, 

\. possession, >s^^ position, J^ transition, \^ compensation. 

In this case, the hook -tion may be vocalised for a second or third- 
-place vowel only, by writing the vowel-sign before the end of the 
outline for a second-place vowel, and after it for a third-place vowel, 
as in the above examples. This hook is used only when a vowel 
comes between s and -tion, not in such words as ^~^ question. 

88. The circle s or z may be added to this back hook, and it may 
occasionally be used in the middle of a word ; thus, 

\p positions, ^ positional, T^ transitional. 

89. The », /, and -tion hooks may be used medially ; as, 
\^vanish,\r^ perfection, t^,;^ national ; and the -tion hook may 

be thickened tor-sion ; thus, '^y artesian, [p- derision, V^ vision* 



halting principle. 31 

Halving Peinciple, adding T or D. 

90. By halving any consonant (see par. 94), whether single, 
doable, or treble, t or d \9 added, according as the letter is thin or 
thick -y t being generally added when the letter is thin^ and d when it 

is thick (see page 24, last column) ; thus, | talk, L talked, 

X hake, \^ Baked, /\ rip, /^ ripped; /\^live, f'^ lived, 

/\ rub, A" rubbed, \ . beg, \^ begged, ' trot, "^ bride. 

91. A vowel BEFORE a half-sized consonant is read before both 
letters ; as, •) east, .) eased, ""^ oft, -2_ ached, •_ act, 

92. A vowel afteb a lialf-sized consonant is read next to the 
PRIMARY single, double, or treble letter ; thus, 

■^ coughed, \ point, J* taint, ^ bread, ^- street. 

93. M, n, I, and r are shortened for the addition of t, and these 
shortened strokes, when thickened represent md, nd, Id, rd ; thus, 

[f^ tempt, J^. deemed, ^ sent, ^ send, r old, '\^ appeared. 

94. The only consonants that do not admit of being halved for the 
addition of ^ or <f are ^s^^ng, /^\ mp, f lr,&nA ^ reh; hut mp, 
rch, when hooked finally, may be halved, as ^ impend, ^* urgent, 

95. Lt, when standing alone, is written upward ; in other cases, 
either upward or downward : Id is always written downward ; thus, 

r'< lute, /-<C melt, \r pelt, ^ knelt, V^ fold, 

96. D is added to both light and heavy letters, for the past tense ; as, 

W^ melted, "^ peopled, ^^\ ordered, ^"^ measured, 

97- To express ^^ or 9 by a final hook, instead of / or/, the hook 
i« thickened ; thus, U* attained, "t pained, (? lend, \j^ strife, 
\^ strive. The thickening of the n,f, and -tion hooks is not 
accessary except when precision of sound is required. 

98. A half-sized letter may represent either an added t or d; as, 

-^ mind, ^ font, ^ fond, )\^ upward, vu^ downward, 

K^ forward, («;^i? being used as a contraction iotward,) <^ rapid, 

A^^ repeated, •'^v alphabet, V^ between. 



32 HALVING PRINCIPLE.. " ST " AND " STR " LOOPS. 

99. A full- sized and a half-sized consonant, or two half-sized 
consonants, should not be be joined unless they form an angle at the 
point of union ; because it would sometimes be doubtful whether such 
combinations were meant for a single letter, or a full- sized and a 
half-sized letter, or two full-sized letters. For instance, k and kt^ I 
(upward) and kt, tr and it, d and tt^ nt and mt, are not allowable 
combinations : these double consonants should either be resolved 
into their simple letters, or the pen should be taken off; thus, 

kicked, 



treated, "^^ intimate, *\=-r practicable. 

100. The half ^ length consonants are named — ket, "^ gent, 
"^ art, r elt, ^-n emt, ^ emd, C wilt, etc. 

ST AND STR LOOPS. 

101. St (and sometimes zd when final,) is written by a loop about 
half as long as a consonant, on the same side as the circle 9 ; as, 

tp state, ^\ stop, cL- stock, ^^^ steam, (J^ still, 
\^ toast, -^ kissed, ^ fast, /^ last, ^ rest, J^ disposed, 

102. This loop is used chiefly as initial or final, but it may be 
employed medially when the loop can be distinctly formed ; as in 

[^ testify, ^justify, "^"^Acs? investigation, 

103. A wider loop, two- thirds of the length of a consonant, rep- 
resents str ; thus, ^s^;^ faster, /^ muster, > — vZ^ minister. 
The use of the str loop initially and medially is not recom- 
mended : '^ strap cannot be halved for past tense : write 

I strap, i" strapped. 

104. These loops may be combined with the initial pr and the 
final pn series of straight letters ; thus, 

^ stoker, -70 against, c_^ cleansed, \^ punster, '\ stopper 

105. S may be added to a final loop or to the large ss circle by 
continuing the stroke of the loop or circle ; thus, 

cj^ crusts, f^' lists, ck- dusters, ^^ punsters, -9 exercises. 



lengthened cueve. voca.lization of " pl, pe," etc. 38 
Lengthened Curve, adding THR, etc. 

106. When a curved consonant is written twice its osaal length, it 
expresses the addition of j thr tr, or dr ; but ng, mp, and reh, 
when doubled, become y^tfr or pfferj mper or mber, and rcher ; thus, 

\^^ father, ^ — ^ neither^ y'T'^ mother, / letter, 

'^ order, \^^^^ distemper, '^ archer, 

107. These double-length consonants may be hooked for n, as 
^ slander, ^\!^ inventor, f- thutider. They are vocalized 
like the half-length ones (par. 91, 92). They should not be adopted 
by the learner until he has gained some degree of fluency in writing. 



Vocalization op the PL, PR series op Consonants. 

108. One of the long vowels eth, eh, ee, may be expressed between 
the two letters of one of the jd/, pr series of consonants, by a small 
circle before or above the consonant ; thus, J| dear, ^-r careless, 

109. The short vowels &, ^, %, are written by a small circle placed 
after or UNDER the consonant ; as, 

V^ Charles, 1^ term, (i tell, L ^*^^» 7^^ gardener, 

110. When the position of the consonants renders it inconvenient 
to observe this rule, the circle may be written on either side, for 
either a long or a short vowel ; thus, 

^^ regard, ^^^ engineer, 

1 11. A stroke vowel is struck through the consonant ; thus, 
e4- court, c|. cold, e_f school, ^^ record, ^Q\ soldier, 

112. When an initial hook or circle would interfere with a first-place 
rowel, or a final hook or circle with a third-place vowel, the vowel- 
sign may be written at the beginning or end of the consonant ; as 

|_^ dormouse, Vc^n figuration, \gr^ '^ figures, 

118. A vowel before the final r of a lengthened curve \a written 
accordance with the rules in par. 108-1 12 •, th\i* V*..^:^ oAoettWre. 
3 Man, 



84 PBEVIXES, OR PREPOSITIONS. 

PREFIXES. 

114. The following prefixes are written near the remaining part of 
the word» bnt in reporting (except the dot con^ it is frequently allow- 
ble to join them, to save time. 

115. Con or com is expressed by a light dot, written at the begin- 
ning of the word ; thns, J. contain, '^^y comply, "When preceded by 
a consonant, either in the same or the preceding word, con or com 
is understood by writing the syllable that follows, under or close 

TO the consonant that precedes ; thus, j> inconstant, ^ accom' 

plUh (in practice, the vowel of ac may be omitted), |v/ decompose, 

^(q discompose, bj discontent, A^^ irreconcilable (with 

the downward r,) /^^ reconcilable .(upward r,), I miscon- 
duct, y^ recommend, ^-'v.^ uncommon, VC unconfined, 

y^ you mil comply, ^"^ I am content, T and contrive, 

^^ and compare, /— ^ and connected, ^Qj^ and consented, 
9oP has commenced, g. and is content, (See the signs for and, 
has, is, pages 39, 40.) 

116. Inter, intro \j/ as, ^Vs- interview, ^L" introduction, 

117. Ma-GNA, MA.6NI y^ as, ^"^^^^-^j^ magnanimous, V^ mag- 

118. Selp o as, §^ selfsame; w self-control, b^ify- 

119. The prefix in or UN may be expressed before the treble con- 
sonants spr, str, sir, and before h, by a back hook ; thus, ^n^ inspi- 
ration, [i instruct, \i^ unstrung, 3 — j unscrew, ^"^sj inscription, 

/\ inherit, /-^ inhuman. This abbreviation cannot safely be used 
in insolvent, insoluble, unholy, etc., because ^^"^ insolvent, ^^^ un- 
holy, would not be sufficiently distinct from "^^"^ solvent, ^ holy, 

120. A prefix resembling in souud any of the above may be 
written in the same manner ; thus, \^^ accompany (a^wpani), 
yCs> recognize, cyo circvimspect, c/9 circumstances, 
o^cr-y\ circumscribed, ^-<^- incumbent, >J^ enterprise. 
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AFFIXES. 

121. The following affixes are written near the preceding part of 
the word : — 

122. Ino is expressed by a light dot at the end of a word ; thus, 
J eating ; or by the alphabetic ^^-^ ; as \/s^ parting. Ings is 
written by / or \ , or the alphabetic form >^ la^*, as | doings^ 

v_r^ engravings J r^ sayings. The dot ing {•) ov tick ings {/) 

should be used only when v«^ does not join well. The consonant 
v«^ should always be written after the circle s, 

123 -Ality, -ility, -arity, etc. Any consonant when disjoined 
from that which precedes it, expresses thereby the addition of ality or 
arity ^ or any other termination of similar sound ; thus, 



\/^ barbarity, 
N-i-v^ peculiarity, 
popularity, 
regularity. 



carnality, 
-s formality, 
^N^ penalty, 
'N^ probability, 

124. Ly / as Sy' heavenly. This affix does not interfere 
with -ality. It is generally more convenient to join the /; as 
mJ goodly. 

125. Mental, Mentality '-a as |/^ instrumental or instntmen- 
tality ; ^^ fundamental. 

126. Self o as (o thyself. O selves, as (p themselves. 

127. Ship y a& ^ . stewardship. Sometimes the two letters 
th, py can be written faster, if joined, than a separate sh; thus, 

/ friendship, 

128. A logogram (or word-letter, par. 131) may be used eitner 

as a prefix or affix; thus, /7 Lordship , ^:^ afternoon^ 

>^|« undertake, '^ hereafter. 
$* Man. 
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METHOD OF PRACTICE. 



129. The learner should not attempt, at first, to bring into use all 
the abbreviating principles here introduced. He should be content to 
practise, for two or three weeks, a rather lengthened style of Phono- 
graphy, making much use of the simple consonants, until he feels 
confidence in the use of the phonographic characters, and in the prin- 
ciple of phonetic spelling. He may then gradually adopt the double 
aud treble letters, and the prefixes and affixes, etc., as he requiret 
them ; that is, as he feels that the style he is employing is not brief 
enough for the manual dexterity he has acquired. In selecting one 
out of two or more possible forms for any word, the student must recol- 
lect that great ease in writing, and, consequently, the saving of time, 
is not secured by using hooked and grouped, and especially half-sized, 
letters, on all possible occasions ; but he must learn to make a judicious 
selection. " Forward 1 ** is the word for the formation of outlines, and 
the pupil should avoid, as far as possible, all joinings that check the pen. 

130. The pupil should spend as much time in reading as in 
writing Phonography. Printed rather than manuscript Phonography 
should be selected for this purpose. To those who wish to excel in 
Phonography as an Art, the perusal of one or two shorthand volumes 
is recommended before a rapid style of writing is acquired, in order 
that the style may be formed on a correct model. (''*) Much advantage 
will also be derived from transcribing phonetic printing into shorthand. 
In this case the pupil has the phonetic spelling of each. word provided 
to his hand. The Phonetic Journaly published weekly, price Irf., is 
recommended for these purposes, as it contains both shorthand and 
phonetic printing. 



130. When learning Phonography, the following method of practice M-ill be 
found useful : — Take a specimen of printed shorthand in the Phonetic Journal 
and read it over two or three times. Then write it in shorthand, from the 
shorthand copy, pronouncing every word aloud when it is written. When this 
is done, take the key in the common printing, and write it in shorthand without 
referring to the original. Then compare the manuscript shorthand with the 
printed shorthand, and if any errors appear, correct them, and write such words 
several times, filling a line with each word, and pronouncing it aloud when 
writing it This conne should be continued until a correct style is obtained. 
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GRAMMALOGUES. 

131. Phonography may be written either in full or in brief. 
Full Phonography signifies the expression of every vowel and con- 
sonant in a word by its shorthand letter. In Abbreviated Phonogra- 
phy every word of frequent occurrence is represented by one or more of 
its prominent letters. These words are called Grammalogues, or 
LETTER- WORDS, and the letters that represent them are called Logo- 
grams, or WORD-LETTERS. Thus, each of the following words in 
line 1 is represented by the under- written shorthand letter in line 2, 
which letter forms part of the word when written in full, as in line 3 : 

1. of^ to for, be, are, have, which, from, 

2. ^ , ^ \ ^ ^ / "\ 

3. "^ I <^ \. -^ -V c^ -v. 

132. There are two Styles of Abbreviated Phonography ; the First 
is used in correspondence, and for general purposes ; and the Second 
is employed by reporters. The First Style is generally called " Pho- 
nography," and the Second Style, " Reporting." These two Styles 
differ chiefly in the number of grammalogues employed. In the 
First Style 150 are used. (See pages 38-41.) Logograms that are 
written above the line (except horizontal and vowel logograms,) or 
through the line, cannot be employed on unruled paper. These words 
should, in that case, have their remaining consonants or vowels in- 
8erted.(is«) 

133. The stroke- vowels aw, o, oo, are used as logograms in each 
of these directions \ I ^ The dash ^ represents the common word 
and ; this sign being serviceable in Phraseography, where the vowel 
dot could not be used. This series of vowel grammalogues is — 

all, too, two ; oh, owe, {did) ; awe, who ; of, to ; on, but ; and, should, 

132. They are employed in printed Phonography, although it is done on un- 
ruled paper, that the printing may 8er\'e as a guide to the writer; and the line 
underneath, or through, such words, is dotted in. In manuscript ¥\vvcv^^>6.^^^ 
it if leia trouble to vocalize auch words than to ixLEex\.\i\A% OA\i\.^^\m&« 
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134. In the preceding Tables, some words are printed with a hyphen, 
thus, give-n ; or, with a doable termination ; thos, important ; to inti- 
mate that the corresponding logograms represent both give sluA given, 
important and importance. The context will show which is meant. 
The letters g^ *, z, »i, «, 3r, «ir, represent two words each, but they 
are such as cannot be read the one for the other. 

135. /S may be added to a logogram to mark the plural number or 
the possessive case of a noun, or the third person singular of a verb ; as 
^ good, mO goods, r Lord, f Lord's, come, o comes. {^*^) 

136. In general, the positions of the grammalogues, above, on, 
and through the line, are determined by their vowels ; and in the 
case of a word of more than one syllable, by its accented vowel. 
The positions of words, as determined by their vowels, are : — For 
perpendicular and sloping strokes, Ist position, ah, aw, i, oi, 
ABOVE the line ; 2nd position, a, o, on the line ; 3rd position, 
e, 00, ow, u, THROUGH the line. 

137. Vowel logograms, and horizontal and half-sized consonants, 
have but two positions (see par. 139, note) : — 

1, ah^ aw, I, oi i that is, a, o, i, oi, above the line. 

2, eh, oh, ee, oo, u, ow ; that is, e, v, i, m, %, ou, on the line. 

138. All grammalogues are written in position iu accordance 
with the above rules, and are thus easily remembered, except, — 

Irregular Grammalogues. — Class 1. — "Words of frequent oc- 
currence, written on the line for the sake of convenience. They are : 
advantage, are, be, been, dear, dx), for, from, have, he, if^ it, Lord,PhO'' 
nography, shall, think, upon, usual, was, we, which, will, your. 

Class 2. — Words which in their proper position would clash with 
some other grammalogue. They are : — any, go (and ago), in, me, more, 
much, number, 0, over, particular, this,those, though,truth, with,your, 

a . _ . 

135. EaSt his may be distinguished from as, it, by placing the aspirate dot 
before the circle t which represents as, is, or by thickening the circle on one side. 

Theoretically, you is n (ydo) but the light sign n (ydd) may be used because 
the latter sound does not occur in English. In like manner the circle z is com- 
monly written light, like s, and the heavy hook ehon (in vision) light like shon (tion) • 

Jy y signifying yes, should be placed to the nominal consonant (par. 162) 
that it m&ynot be mif taken for the phrase on the (par. 176). 
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GENERAL RULES FOR WRITING. 

139. Positions op Words. — Phonographers, who wish to become 
reporters, should cherish reporting habits as soon as they can write the 
system fluently. In following a rapid speaker it is impossible to insert 
many vowels. If then we can, by a difference in the position of a con- 
sonant outline, indicate the vowel, or principal vowel, of a word, it 
will facilitate the reading of the report. In reporting, a word that 
contains only one or two consonant strokes is usually written in 
position, in accordance with its vowel, or accented vowel, as explained 
in paragraphs 136, 137. Position should be observed only with res- 
pect to those words which if left unvocalised might be read for other 
words. As a general rule, a word that has an outline of its own, that 
is, an outline not U3ed for any other word, as *V^ system; or that is vo- 
calised, as \^ due; or that has its principal vowel inserted, as V^ annual 
(to distinguish it from ^7^ only), need not be written in position. (**) 

140. A word composed of a horizontal and a down or up stroke, 
has its position determined by the down or up stroke, and not by the 
horizontal one ; or, in other words, a horizontal letter, when initial, in 
the first position, and followed by a perpendicular stroke, must be writ- 
ten a little higher than usual to accommodate itself to the position of the 
following stroke ; and when initial, in the first position, and followed 
by an upstroke, it must be written a little lower, for the same reason, 

139. Outlines that contain only hocizontal and half-sized letters, and belong 
to words that contain third- place vowels, as cook, king, antique, canoe, music, are 
written on the line, in accordance with paragraph 137. Our experience of 
the use of the third position for horizontals and lialf>sized letters, is not in its 
favor. On unruled paper the third position, with respect to letters of tliese two 
classes, cannot be distinguished from the second, except the words be written so 
low as to interfere with the line below. It is essential to easy and fluent writing 
that every word (except when it is joined to another word, as the, a, he, par. 
176-8) should always be written in the same way, and in the same position. We 
cannot therefore place such words in the third position on ruled paper, and in tlie 
second position on unruled paper. Som« writers of Phonography use double- 
-line paper. We do not recommend it, for we find the upper line perplexing. 
When double-line paper is employed, the three positions for logograms may be 
distinguished thus : — 1, If down or up strokes, through the top line ; but if 
horizontal or half-length sloping, under it } 2, on the bottom line ; 3, if down or 
np strokes, through the bottom line, and if hoiiioul^i en Wii-\%'Qi!;^p&^ vnAvtSXv 
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141. Double-length perpendicular curves take only one position, 
(the third,) through the line. Double-length sloping curves take 
two positions, (the second and third,) on and through the line. 

142. Circle SS. — The large circle ss (par. 46) cannot be added to 
a hook or to a half-sized consonant. In the former case, it could not 
be distinguished from s; and in the latter, it would take up nearly the 
whole of the letter. The titles ^^ Misses (plural of /^ib Miss^) 
aud '^^ Mrs, should be written thus, for the sake of distinction. 

143. Vocalization op the Large Circle. — The large circle ss 
may be supposed to contain the short vowel No. 2, namely, sez or zez, 
for the plural of nouns, and the third person singular of verbs. Other 
vowels may be expressed by placing the vowel-sign within the circle ; 
thus, "^ exist {ekzisi), c-^ Crassus, ^^' precisely, ,y exercise. 
No distinction can, in this case, be made between aw, o, and do, 

144. Stroke-Vowels. — Theoretically a stroke-vowel is at a right 
angle with the consonant, but in practice it may be written at any 
angle that is distinct ; thus, \ instead of \ true. 

145. Vocalization op Halp-length Consonants. — When the 
circle s follows a half-sized consonant, it must be read after the t 
or d added to the primary letter ; thus, '^ pat, n© pats (not past), 

% pant, % pants. No final vowel can be placed after the t or d 
added by halving ; thus ^ \_x) V/". would not be India^ practice, 
faulty, but iniad, prackits, faulit: "^ ^ — i \J\. are the 

correct forms. This rule requires the learner's particular attention. 

146. Omission op Vowels inPX, PR, etc.— It is seldom neces- 
sary to mark an unaccented vowel in a double consonant of the pi and 
pr series ; thus, *\,^^ permit, \C-__ vocal. In accented syllables, the 
vowel should be inserted ; thus, ^\^ pervert, ^^v/ pervert. 

147. Two Vowels concurring. — When two vowels occur either 
before or after a consonant, the vowel that is sounded nearest to the con- 
sonant should be written nearest to it ; thus, A iota, ^^^* Messiah, 
When two vowels occur between two consonants, one is placed to 
each ; thus, 9^ quiet. The diphthongs «-«, oi-a may be written thus, 

IT diamond, ^ royal: and when the accent falls on the second 

ej'JIable, thus, Nrn^ biography, L-. diagonal. (See par. 54.) 
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148. Dissyllabic Diphthongs. — The following form a aeries: — 

I ak-iy u\ eh-iy ^\ ee-i^ ^\ aw-i, -/ oh-i, [ ooi. 

This series of signs may represent diphthongs composed of an accented 
long vowel and any short vowel except 8d ; thus, the first sign may 
be written alike in "solftftng" and "solfa^rs," also for ay (yes); 
the second in " 8<zymg, clayey ^ aerated, hayoaei ; " the third in 
**b«ng, rea]y theory, musee^m ;" the fourth in both soil (one syllable) 
and saioing (two syllables), etc. In (^ alien, v/^/<?/io, *^ creaiie^ 
etc., where the first vowel is not accented, the yah series of vowels 
should be used, and not the third of the above dissyllabic series. 

149. French Vowels and Nasals. — In the French language 
occur several vowels, and a nasal utterance of others, unknown in 
English. These vowels are represented by short strokes parallel 
with the consonant, and nasality by vr^ ; thus, o^ jfime 

I, d^, li du\ 02/ sain, <^t^ an, -C^on, vjfx««. These words 
may be expressed in phonotypes thus, 

30Bn, diu, du, seq, ai^, oq, »q. 

150. Scotch Guttural CJI. — The Scotch guttural ch (heard 
also in German, Irish, Welsh, and other languages), and the German 
y in siey (victory), are written thus, . j ch, -^ yk; as in 
/^ loch (Scotich, lake), -^ ich (German I), \\ Dach, 
(German, roof), \^ Siey. The phonotypes are "x, q." 

151. Welsh LL. — The Welsh //, which is the surd or whispered or 
breath form of the English /, (as wh is the breath to,) is represented 
by /^ //; thus, u^ Llan, The phonotype for this sound is *1. 

152. Nominal Consonant. — It is sometimes necessary to express 
one or more vowels or diphthongs without a consonant. In this case 

\ Jf L may be employed as outlines which have no specific values j 
thus, •! E for Edward or Emma, J / for Isabel, or I //, 
or 'V eh ? or aye {e, ever). The stroke-vowels may be struck 
through the nominal consonant, as J for Oliver, -j" w, J_ do. 
Christian names should be written in full when they are known. The 
nominal consonant may be joined^ to any other consonant, and be 
written in any direction ; thus, U- ^^^* T/iomas BaH, 
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CONSONANT OUTLINES. 

153. Seeing that in the Phonographic Alphabet s and r have 
duplicate forms, that sh and I may be written either upward or 
downward, that w and y have both vowel and consonant forms, that h 
may be written by its consonant form (up or down), or by a joined tick, 
or a dot ; also that many groups of consonants may be expressed 
either by their alphabetic forms or by abbreviations, it is evident that 
a large number of words may be written in more than one way. For 
any given word the writer should choose that form which is most easily 
and rapidly written, and is at the same time capable of being clearly 
vocalized. The briefest outline to the eye is not always the most 
expeditious to the hand. The student will insensibly acquire a know- 
ledge of the best forms by practice and observation, and especially by 
reading some book printed in Phonography. To assist him in the 
commencement of his practice, the following list of best outlines for 
the most common words that admit of a variety of form, is presented. 



154. Abandon ^ 
abrupt \A 
abstinence j^ 
abuudant "^ 
America ^"V 
anticipate ^!^ 
apartment ^o 
architect 
artery "V^ 
article y^ — 
articulate /<- 
association jj) 
attentive ^! 
Australasian 
Being V-/ 
benign Vj 
binder >^ 
bondage / 
bookseller V_^''~^ 
bravery <\f^ 



h 



^ 



I 



Calamity 
calculate 
candidate 
candlestick "^^ 
capital 
carnal ^^ 
carter ^ 
catalogue 
cavern ^ 
certainly <»^^ 
certificate " 
chairman J^ 
challenge C^ 
character *= ^ 
charm A 
chart / 
charwoman 
church I 
circular 
circulate o/^ 



L 



cistern %^ 
cleanly e^ 
cohesion ~f, 
colleague 

collect ^ 1 

college ^~l 
colony c-v_>' 
comfort ^ 
commerce — 
commercial 
commissariat 
commission — o 
commotion — O 
commuuicate 'v^,^- 
comm union '^j? 
companion \^ 
comparatively ^ 
competitor ^ 
confederate S 
confer V. 




conferred S 
confirm S^ 
connectioQ '"^ 

• 

conscience ^ 
conscientious -^^ 
conservative </V 
consist "5 
consonant q^v^- 
constitution . P 
contention \^ 
continental L^ 
continuation L^ 
contradictory '— w 
contribution 1 
controvert 5 
convenient \,>^ 
converse '^ 
co-operate \y 
corner c-c^ 
coroner — ^'^'^ 
corporal '^"V^ 
correct ^ 1 
counter 



countenance "Ky^^ 
courage *7 
court cf- 
coward ^ 
creator ^"^ 
creature L 
criminal c— '^'^^ 
criticism *^^^ 



cultivate 
culture 
Declare 
declared «l 
defect l- 
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deliver-y (J* 
demonstrate 1^ 
department I 
derogatory L-i . 
destined k 
despondence clp 
devour (^ 
digestion J^ 
direct !_ 
dilapidation fj 
director l—n 
directory ^-i^ 
discourage (j^ 
discretion 1^ 
distant b 
diverge \/l 
diversity \^^ 
divine U^ 
division ^^ 
dormant \^ 
doubtful 4 
doubtless ^ 
Economy ~>-^ 

• 

eflBcient ^^ 
effrontery ^j-^ 
embarrass ^^^9 
embellish /^O 
embody '^ 
energetic ^^^'1-^ 
England ^ 
enormous ^l^^ 
enthusiasm ^"A^ 
entire ^^ 
entirety ^,/j 
esteem V-x 
exaggerate ~^ 
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excessive — ^ 
extempore ~\^ 
Facetious \^ 
farewell ^n^ 
farm-er 

fashionable V>s/^ 
fault V 
favored V^ 
favorite Vck 
financial \^->{J 
flesh Oy 
flourish ^ . 
foolish >• 
forasmuch dO 
forego >v 
forgive ^\_ 
former ^,,^-x 
freeman *^V-i 
freewoman %,-^ 
Frenchman ^ 
friend *^ 
fulfil ^ 
furnish ^> 
furniture |^ 
Galvanise ^^'V,^ 
gentile [/. 
gentle, gently y 
George 4 
get"l 
giant C 
giantess C* 
golden ^.^ 
govern 



governor V- ^ 
grandfather \^ 
gratitude ^ 



48 
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Hall P- 
handsome s^^'s 
harden \^ 
hardly 'V' 
harlot ^\r 
harm "S^-n 
haven <^\^ 
headland ^^^ 
health /\ 
heartily '^^ 
herd -S 
heritage ^ 
hermit '^\^ 
Highlands ^ 
highlander ^^'^ 
hobby ^ 
hold ^ 
Holland ^ 
home >^s 
homily %^ 
honorary t>^ 
horizontal y^ 
horn 'S 
horrible /> 
horror \^ 
horse "n 
hospital ^/^^ 
host i 
hot <r 
hotel ^ 
hound o"^ 
hull f^ 
human ^Ot. 
humane >-:> 
humanity ^*~^ 
humble ''^ 




humbug >-^^ 
hundred ^^ 

hunter ^ ^ 

horl <s/- 
hurried y^ 
hurt ^ 
hydrogen %^ 
Identify ? 
ignorant ^-^ 
illegal J^ 
illusive 6^ 
imbecile ^^ 
imitative ^ 
immaterial 
immoral 
immortal 
imperative ^s/l 
imperfect '"^ 
imperial ^^^^ 
impertinent /-v/o 
impoverish '^^'''^\J 
indebted ^ 
independent ^^ 
index v-'— ^ 
indicate v^- 
indolent ^^ 
indulgent ^-^^T 
ineflBcient ^A_y^ 
inferior ^N^ 
initial ^_^ 
innate ^-'^ 
insurance ^';^<5 
intelligence T 
intend ^^ 
intention v^O 
inter ^ 



interpret X 
intoxicate v.>— ^ 
January C/^ 
Kindly 
kindle 
Landscape 
laziness (\$ 
learn ^^ 
learner r\^ 
lesson ^^ 
liturgy ^ 
London C^ 
in London J^ 
lyric ^^■^'~' 
Mainly ^^ 
martial ^^v^ 
mediate '^ 
meditate 1 
merchant ^^ 
merciful /'^^ 
metaphor '^ 
metropolis ^^/^ 
military ^..^ 
misapply ''A/ 
mishap ''"^ 
moderate r^ 
monarch ^"^\_ 
moral c^ 
Mormon ^-^^-^ 
mortal r^ 
Narrative ^ 
north W 
northern ^"T/* 
numerous v.^^—^^ 
Origin ^ 
original ^, 
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Parlor V^ 
partner %v 
passionate p 
patient X/^ 
patron N 
pattern \/* 
persecntor \^^ 
persuade '^ 
pertinent \y^ 
petrify nA^ 
Philadelphia ^^yi 
philosopher ^^^ol 
photograph V«-» 
ponder \ 

poor ^^ {see pure) 
potato ^ 
prefer <\^ 
prejudice ^ 
prepare nT/ 
prevent *V/ 
printer ^s^ 
private ^ 
profit "^ 
pronoun \,_5 
pronounce N^/v^ 
prosecutor ^r— ^ 
Protestant '^ 
provide *N 
provoke *\, — 
pure \/ {see poor) 
purport W 
Ransom /"'^ 
refer ..^ 
reference ^^^ 
rehearse ^-<r^ 
render ^-^-^ 

4 Man, 



right-hand /^ 
Sacred °~1 
sacrifice ^'Vo 
seldom ^J.^ 
sepulchre \/^ 
sharp x\ 
shawl r 
shelter /\ 
shilling cA^ 
situation J 
somehow 6"\a, 
spontaneous \g 
standard ^ 
stereotype p\ 
subdivide \ 
suflFrage > 
sugar _T" 
suggestion ^^ 
snit "X 
sweet e^ 

Switzerland gP^ 
symbol ^"^ 
Teetotaler f/ 
telegraph [_s 
telescope J-->^ 
temperance U,^ 
Ultimate ^ 
unavoidable ^\ 

unwarraatable^_V^ 
upright \^ 

Venture \s^ 

vertical ^^ 

voluntary \^jy/ 

volunteer V/n 

Wafer ^ 

wagon a-^ 



wait ^ 
wakefnl p>- 
Walestf^ (*<?* Wells) 
wallow ^.y^ 
waltz ^ 
wander o'^ 
want o^ 
ward yj 
warn y"^ 
warrant -y^^ 
weakness ^-\^ 
wealth ^ 
wedding ^^^\^ 
Wednesday '^^^'^^\ 
Wells (^ {see Wale^ 
Welsh Q 
whatsoever ^ 
whensoever *^ 
wherefore ^^""'^N. 
whereof 6"^ 
wheresoever 6^ 
wherever ^^ 
whisper oA^ 
whitewash i>*^ 
whosoever ^ 

begin on the Un^ ^ 

wickedness \^ 
widow fc/J 
witness '"^^^ 
woman y^^ 
worm "V-^ 
worse ^.,^ 
writer -^ 
writing 
written 
Yard -\ 
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155. By the ai4 of this list of words, (which should be written out 
in shorthand several times, inserting the Towels,) and the study of the 
following rules, the pupil will soon acquire a good style of Phonography. 
Outlines of frequently occurring words, such as "only,'' n and the down- 
ward /; " also," upward / and stroke s; " again," ^, hook n ; " were," w, 
upward r ; "work," downward r, k; may with safety be left unvocalized. 

156. Derivative words should commence like their primitives; 

as \^^^ person, \yf penonaly not (Oy personal; bat the 

additional letters should be written in the easiest way. So 
with respect to position ; as ^ know, ^ hnotoeth, 

157. Stroke H. — The upward h may be joined to^, t, ch, thus: 

\^ behave, \^ Tahiti, ^<\^ Jehovah; to /, th, thus; 

"^C/* Fohi ; to s and sh, thus, ^^ (first writing y^ ^/^, and 
forming the circle when vocalizing) ; to », ng, thus, 'Vi^x> «»- 
h^nce ; and to the upstrokes for r, to, y, h, thus, ^^.^-^^^C^ Behob* 
(Sr after upward r, to, y, h, would have the circle on the other side.) 
In speaking of outlines, whatever relates to p, t, g, k, f, 6, s, f, 
relates also to their corresponding heavy letters h, d, j, g, v, d, z, j. 

158. The downward h may be joined to ch or J thus ; o^ Jehu ; to *, 
thus, ^ Soho ; or to s and sh, thus, 1 ^ (first writing 1 t-^ 
and making the circle when vocalising) ; and top, k, m,n,l, and the up- 
ward or downward r, thus, "V-^ or ^V* Abraham, i /'* cohort, 

'^^'^ Mahomet, ^"^^ Nahum, /% ^Hhu, y^\ Rehum (Ezra 4. 8), 
^ Aarhuus, 

159. Dot H, and Tick H, — The dot aspirate cannot be used 
after a consonant ; thus, *\,v is Appii (Acts 28. 15), not Ap-hy, 
The tick h is used before / and r, (par. 58,) in hill, hail, whole {hvl), 
howl ; her, here, hair, horse, etc., and the upward stroke h in holy, 
hallow, hilly ; hoary, harrow, Horace, etc. (See par. 161, 163.) 
The tick h may be used before a hook, when it gives an easy, brief, 
and legible outline ; as, \^^ Hebrew, . \^ . hypercritical, 

160. Initial R. — When r is the first consonant in a word, the up- 
ward r is written, if a vowel follows, and the downward r is written 

if a vowel precedes ; thus, ^ ray, ^ rock, ^ r««, ^ rose. 
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^^ Wtf, ^ rule; ^ air, "^ earn, "^ aire, *^V-^ tfr«i, 
^^ earl, "^V^ «T<?r. This rule shoald not be applied when it 

would produce an awkward outline, as in arid^ity, arithmetic, 
artichoke, article, earth, irradiate, oracle, origin-al, ornament, 
orthodox, orthography ; and a few others. 

161. Final R, — The same rule applies to final r ; as, t. tare, 
l^ tory ; V^ fear, \J" fury ; "^ pare, \/' perry ; 

'\car,. /' carry i ^ cheer, Jy^' cherry, 

162. It applies also when a hook, circle or loop is attached to r; as, 

^'^ Sir, V^* sorry, ^ star, c^* story, *^ stem, *^ Styrian, 

^ source, h^ sorrows, ^-^ pierce, \^* Paris, This rule does 

not apply when it would carry the hand more than one stroke below 

the line, as in ^jv'' prepare, and -^^-R^ Shakspere, The upward 

r is always written after an upstroke ; as in ^^ rare, o\ toore, 
C^y^ where, \^y^ superior, /<y^ emperor* 

163. Initial L. — ^The rule applies to initial / when followed by 
either of the horizontal consonants ky g, m, «, ng ; as, /^ like, 

f^ lament, /^"^^ Lena, (^^ long ; Cji alike, (^ element, 

l(\y Ellen, ^^ along. This rule does not apply when horizontal 
HOOKED letters follow /; thus, ^/^^^ allegro, f^ Ulmer; nor 
in /^'N^ illness, /yT^^ alliance, etc., which should agree with /^ ill, 
./C ally. 

164. EiNAL L. — The rule applies to final / when preceded by / 
(or v), upward r, upward jl, stroke w and y, or sk; as, V fool, 

\/\ fellow, S- vale, \j valley, /(^ roll, ^Jr relay, ^^ skill, 

o^* sickly. Write I downward when following a straight letter, if 

TWO vowels come between ; as ^^ bowel, J trial, 

165. PZ AND FU Series. — The pi and pr series of double conso- 
nants should be kept, generally, for such words as contain no Towel 
between the two consonants, or only an obscure one ; thus, ^X^ pray, 
\ apple ; but ^^ peer, ^^ pole, etc., should be written thus. 

166. Past Tense. — The past tense of a verb ending 'mt ox d is 
written thus, \y part, \/^' parted, not \^ part, \^ parted. 
Verbs that end with the sound of z, should be written in the \ia&t tA\ts^ 

4* Man, 
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with td when only one stroke precedes ; thus, i T caused, "^ fdzed, 
^^ wnued; and by the loop si after two or more strokes; 
thas^ -^^ refused, '"'^ indisposed, Yerbs ending in ivAy 17 should 
be written like ^"^ marcA, ,r^ marched, except '^^ arch, 

] arched, "7S »ry^, M urged, 

167. ^iZ, T'lTR, ETC.— The two forms for fr, vr, 6r, dr, should be 
nsed thus : — In the case of a word that contains no other consonant 
stroke, \ a j ) should be employed when a vowel follows ; as, 

^\i frUt y" throw, and the other series when a vowel, or the prefix 
com, con, precedes ; as, ''v^ ofer, y ether, \. comfort. These 
two classes of words will thus be more readily deciphered in nnyo- 
oalized Phonography, or Reportiug. In other cases, that is, when 
another stroke comes before or after, select that form of ^, dr which 
makes the most convenient outline. If both forms are eqnally conve- 
nient, ^\ fir, ^ dr should be preferred, as agreeing with the/»r series. 

168. Joined Vowels. — At the beginning of a word, a vowel may 
be joined to a consonant in the following cases: aw before / (upward) ; 
watc, ted, before k, r (up), m, tr, chr, and shr; and the diphthong • before 
i, sh, s, th, p,f, r (down) ; thus, ^^ alter, >/^ alteration, 

' walk, v^ irar, *| water, V=>v item, 

169. A vowel may also be joined at the end of a word in such 
eases as v about, L due, ^^-^ new, (^ continue. The vowel 

Q {all) may be joined in ^"^ Almighty, ^^^ almost, ^'\. already, 
^ although, \i always, V-? all-wise. 

170. Joined Vowel Sign for JF, — The small w may be advan- 
ageously joined to k, m, and /; as, :iljl_ wake, •% ' woke, wag, 
r^ woman, V^ wall, ^^William, C^ Wilson, . Before other 
tonsouants it is better to write the alphabetic c^ «;. 

171. Hooks. — A hook may occasionally be written when vocal- 
ising ; thus, first write ^"^^ — 1 , then make it into ^""^^^ — i inflict, 

172. NS AFTER A Curve. — When ns, following a curve, ends a 
noun in the singular number, or a verb, write the stroke », 
not the hook ; thus, K,.^^ fence, \_^^q fences. 

173. Jf'H. — If the writer should happen to write a small hook, 
ioBtead of a \argt one, for wh, it may be corrected by thickenins 

instead of enlarqino the hook ; thus c^ \dx^ «tand for C^ whine. 
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CONTRACTIONS. 

174. When P occurs between m and t, T between « and another 
consonant, f between np and sh, or nff and /, or between nff and 
sk, thep, i, i, or y may be omitted in Phonography ; as, 

P. ^\ stamped (from ^^^ stamp), cr-^ cramped, (j^ thumped 
T. ^'i^'mostly, yS^ restless^^^<>^ postpone; also in ^^ postage 
stamps, J^ testament,^^~^X^ New Testament, J-.^_^. testimony, etc. 
Z'. ^^ anxioiu, <i^ sanction, V^distinct, 0. ^^distinguish. 

175. Of the. — The connective phrase "of the," is intimated by 
writing the words between which it occurs near to ea.ch other, 
thns showing that the one is of the other ; thos, 

Ov.\n love of the beautifiU, ''vN plan of the work. 

The prefix eon or com (see par. 115) cannot be mistaken, in practice, 
for this mode of expressing of the, 

176. Tick THE. — 2%«, the most frequent word in the English 
language, may be expressed by a short slanting stroke / joined to the 
preceding word, and generally written downward ; thus, 

"^^^ in the, ^ for the, ^ of the, * with the, ^ to the; 

but when more convenient, it is written upward ; thus, [, at the, 
^ on the. The first stroke oton the is made sloping to keep the sign 
distinct from ^ /. (The scarce diphthong ^ ay should be accom- 
panied with the nominal consonant, thus L ay, to prevent its being 
read as on the,) The tick the never begins a phrase. 

177. Tick J. or dN, — A or an is joined to the preceding word 
by I or -; thus, V if a, ^^ in a, ^ with a, [^ at a, ^ on a. 
The forms i of a, >^ to a, are not recommended; the words 
should be written separately. 

178. Tick HE, — He, when following another word, may be 
written by a heavy upright tick; thns, ^<^ if he, ^ for he 

\ when he was, i that he, except in the case of 9^ which he, 

179. The pupil is recommended to be sparing in his ose of con- 
tractions in the commencement of his practice. In Reporting, ever^ 
legible contraction may be brought into 'iiat. *\!)Ey& ^^%B)S^^«i^K^ 
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may use the following contractions. Some consist merely in joining the 
prefix or affix to the rest of the word. ^^ Acknowledge, 



^■" altogether, ^^'"^'^"^ anything, "^ architect-ore, T catholic, 

character, L danger, en destmction, .1 difficulty, li doc- 
trine, U>— domestic, f^ enlarge-d, J especial-ly, ^ essential-ly, 

^ estahlish-ed-ment, ^ expect-ed, "^ goyem-ed-ment, 
/^>y\ immediate, ^-^^immediately, ^ impossihle, ^p inconsis- 
tent, inflaence-d, ^^^^influential, information, \j instruction, 

I interest, "X— irregular, kingdom, ^^ knowledge, 

^^-^^ — s manuscript, ''^ messenger, ^~^ mistake, r-^— mag- 
asine, *^~^ more than, w natural-ly, "^^ neyer, ^^^ neyertheless, 

vus? next, v.-^.^ nothing, ^^ not?rithstanding, v^^a now, 

^ ohject, ^ objection, \^ Parliament-ary, \ pecoliar-itj, 

\/V. perform-ed, "V popular, \_practicc-d,^vprobable-iStj» 
^\^^ public, \^ publication, \^ Phonographer, V3— Phe- 
Bographic, ^^ Phonetic Society, [A^ Temperance Society, etc., 

x^^^ rather, /\^reform-ed,/A^rNrefonner, '^^^ reformation, 
/"^ regular, ^^ remark-ed-able, /\ represent-ed, /^ repre- 
sentation, /\i representatiye, /\ republic, /x respect-ed, 
/\^ Reverend, 4 satisfaction, £/ satisfactory, tr^^^ something, 

\ stranger, \/V^ Spelling Reform, ^ subject, ^ -^ subscriptioB, 
J^v<)^ surprise, >u- together, a thankful, J transcript, 

X^ transgress, 1^ tran8gres8ion,(^5r9)^ understand, ^ understood, 
uniformity, ^ whateyer, c whenever, /] yesterday. 




179. TranMctum Bhonld be written at length Xq_- becaosethe oontracted 
form would clash with tnuMgrtmoiu ^-^^^ 
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PHRASEOGRAPHY. 

180. In longhand, swift writers join all the letters of a word to- 
gether, and sometimes write several words without lifting the pen. In 
Phonography also several words may often he united. This practice, 
called Phraseography, gives great assistance to the writer in following 
a rapid speaker. The following examples show how other phraseograms 
may be formed. Words marked ( * ) are written above the line. 

List of Phbaseogbams. 



V 


and have 


L it is 


(^ this is 


•f 


and the * 


\^ it is not 


-^~ to be 


c 


as well as* 


p it is said 


o^ we are 


-^ 


could not 


U^ it should be 


<>^^^^^ we have not 


J 


had not * 


I it would be 


</VQ_^wehave seen 


J 


do not * 


^^ maybe 


^ which cannot 


Q^ 


has not* 


\^-i> of course ♦ 


n — you can 


•^ 


lam* 


/\^ should be 


r^ you cannot 


1 


I do 


, A. should do 


,^N you may 


V 


I have 


1 so thatO*0 


n/^^ you must 


^ 


Iwill* 


(/^ theywiU 


,^^ you must not 


«-. 


is not 


Q that is * 


f/\ you will do 



181. /may be abbreviated by writing only the first stroke, when it 
will join easily to the consonant. (See lam, I mil.) Most of these 
phrases may be vocalized ; thus, 1 / do^ ^^ as well as, etc. The 
first word in a phrase must occupy its own position ; thus, \ can 
itf, ^ of your f n you can, -v>w could not be; but a logogram 

may be sliqhtlt raised, or lowered, to suit the position of a fol- 

owing one ; thus, | / had, _J^_ I had not, ^ / did not. 



180. ^Hiii outline, tt^ether with/ and the downward rd (afford), may he em- 
ployed, ftlthoogh it seems to be in oontravention of the rule in paragraph 99. 
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PUNCTUATION, ETC. 

182. Stops should be written in the usual way, except the Period, 
for which a small cross is used ; thus, , ; : x The Hyphen is writ- 
ten thus, 1^^^ two-fold; the Dash thus, I — I; ^ A smile; 
used in correspondence, but not in printing. The parenthesis stroke 
should be made a little larger than a double-length upright consonant. 

183. Accent may be shown by writing a small cross close to 
the vowel of the accented syllable; thus, JTb arrows, 3' arose, 
/s reneu/. It is, however, more convenient to use Phonetic Long- 
hand when marking the accent of a word. 

184. EMPHA.SIS is marked as in longhand, by drawing one, two, or 
more, lines underneath ; a single line under a single word must be made 

wave-like, thus ^ , to distinguish it from k. In preparing 

manuscript for the press, a single line thus drawn underneath, (wavy 
for a single word, and straight for more than one,) signifies italic ; two 
lines (which need not be waved) small capitals, and three lines 
LARGE CAPITALS. For ITALIC CAPITALS draw three lines, and 
write " Italic " in the margin. 

1 85. An Initial Capital is marked by two short lines under 
the word ; thus, . U-^ The Times newspaper, ^Sv AbeL 

1 86. Figures are^written as usual, or the words may be expressed 
in Phonography. When the figures one and six are written by 
themselves, they should be formed thus, ^, (f, that they may not 
be mistaken for shorthand characters. 



EEPOETING. 

187. In the " Phonographic Reporter or Reporter's Companion " 
the reader will find further principles of abbreviation that will enable 
him to attain the goal of verbatim reporting. As it is almost impos- 
sible for rapid writers of Phonography, when corresponding with 
others less advanced, to adhere strictly to Phonography as developed 
in this " Manual," a list of the principal reporting grammalogues 
is given, (pages 62, 63,) to assist in reading Reporting. The figures 
denote the positions in which the words are written. (See par. 186.) 
188. Reader, — Practise and Perssyerb. 



ADVANTAGES OF SHOETHAND. 
{8e9 Key, page 7.) 






/>»' / 



' ^ 



) a- ■ ^-^ noK^ ' ^ 



K. \ 



S^^ ^ ( <^ X i v-. ,/ l^, A U 



C 



<t,^ \ V ^ ° ^.^ 



H 







'^ / V-^x ^ X _L ^., C "^ -> \ .1 ■ 
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/v. . -a- vt % X I o ''nr ^' ^ -^ 
. V I o ^ L. ^n^ \ l^x ^ ^ 

<- ' I V ^x V. ^ V • «s ""T J" ^/ 
-^. -^^ , ' r^ • \ ' ° -/ "^•, ' Y ° 

P, V X r '^ / / . "^ j-p N ) ' >* '^ 
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or SHORTHAND. 
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A 


> 


• 


> 




>' 


< 


1 . ^ 


tc 


WJilTTBlT ^ 


WITB 
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Tag» 56.) 


-\*. 



" > X u ^s '""^ v^x •/ ^V 



60 ADVANTAGES OF SHOBTHAKD. 

V ^n. Lux ./^/i^-j 



/ N^ v/ 



ASTAMTAaES OV 8H0BTHAND. 



61 



1^ , ^ ~ V^ ^ tftf- "" -f I 



^.^ -^, 



Cl^ 



% , 



' ^>r .J... ./. X , I ° •(, ' V_ ^ -^ ^ ^ 
I ' ^ -- V \A> ' \, Vi^ il " / ^ x" 
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EKPOKTINO 0BAHMAL06UE8, 



CONSONANTS. 



\ 1 happy, 2 np, pay, 3 put 

>D 2 possession, 3 position 
No 1 pass, 2 pays, 3 peace, piece 
\ ] happen, 2 upon, open 

"^ 1 happened, point, 2 opened, 
\ 1 apply, 2 play [pound 

\ 2 pray, 3 principle, principal 

*\ 1 particular, 2 opportunity 
\j ] approve, 3 proof, prove 



\ 1 by, 2 be, 8 to be 
\} 2 base, 3 abuse 
\j 2 above 

\ 1 combine, 2 been, 3 boon 
\ 2 able, 3 belief, believe-d 
^ 2 able to, build-ing 
*\ 1 liberty, 2 member, remem- 

ber-ed, 3 number-ed 
*N 1 broad, 2 bread, bred 

I 1 at, 2 it, 3 out 

t 1 at his, 2 it is, its, 3 itself 

r 1 at aU, 2 teU, 3 tiU 

r 2 told, till it 

1 1 try, 2 truth, 3 true 

n 1 tried, 2 toward 

I 1 had, die, 2 do, day, 3 differ- 

I 2 did [ent, difference 

[ 2 advantage, 3 difficult 

J 2 done, 3 down 

J 1 had not, do not, 2 did not 

1 1 Dr, draw, 2 dear, 3 during 



/ 1 much, 2 which, 3 each 
X 2 which is, 3 choose 
I 2 which have, 3 chief 
/» 1 child 
7 2 chair, 8 cheer 



/ 1 large, joy, 2 age 
i 1 joys, 2 ages, 3 religious 
J 1 join, 2 general-ly, 3 religion 
(/ 1 gentleman, joined, 2 gentle- 
1 1 larger [men 

\j 2 generation 



— 1 can, 2 come 

— 1 act, 2 could 
—3 1 coin 

— 1 cause, because, 2 case 
-a 1 cannot, kind, 2 account 

«^— 1 call ; «- 1 called 

cr— 1 Christian-ity, 2 care 
c- 1 according to 

c_ 2 equal.ly 

c_ 1 quite 

C-, 2 queen 

c, 2 acquaint 

— 1 go, ago, 2 give-n 

— 1 God, 2 good 

— o 1 gone, 2 again, gain 
c_ 2 glory, glorify-ied 

c 1 glad, 2 gold 

tr 2 great 



^ 1 off, half, 2 if, 3 few 

^ 1 after 
V_2 father, 3 if there 
Vo 1 often, 2 Phonography 

v> 1 find, 2 fund, found 
^ 1 offer, 2 for 
V^3 for their, for there 
^ 2 from, 3 free 
^^3 farther, from their 

^ 2 have, 3 view 
Va 2 heaven, 3 even 
^ 1 over, 2 ever-y 
"^ 2 very, 3 however 

( 1 thank, 2 think 

c 1 thought 

C 1 author 

*) 2 throw, 3 three, through 

2 third 

( 1 though, thy, 2 them, they, 
< 1 that, 2 without [3 thee, thou 
(c 1 those, thyself, 2 this, thus, 
(q 2 themselves, this is [3 these 
C 1 than, thine, 2 then, 3 within 
( 1 either, 2 other 
} 2 there, their, they are 



ABRANOBD PHONETICALLY. 
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o 1 as, has, 2 is, his 
) 1 saw, 2 so, us, 3 see, xae{no?m) 
I — 1 Scripture ; a- 2 secret 
I — 1 signify-ied 

2 first ; ) 1 sat, sight, 2 set, sit 
r 2 as it, has it, 3 city, is it (m on 

1 strong, 2 strength [the line) 

2 such 

O 1 as is (his, or has), has his 

2 is as {or his), his is 
\ 2 special-ly, 3 speak 

'N 2 spirit 

\ 2 has (as) to he, 8 is to be 
^ 2 several, 3 conceive 
<^ 1 as not, has not, sent, 2 is not 
^ 2 send, sound 
6^ 2 some ; «% 2 somewhat 
^ 2 soul, 3 seal 



) 2 was, 8 whose, use {verb), 

) 2 eased, used [ease, easy 

J 2 shall, shalt, show, 3 she, wish I 

c^ 2 shown ; J^ 3 sure ; s> 1 short 



^^ 1 language, owing, 2 thing, 
young 

r 1 law, 2 Lord, 3 allow 
r 1 light, 2 let 
/^2 latter, letter 
/^ 1 laws, 2 less, 3 allows 
^ 1 line, 2 loan, 3 lean 

^^ 2 are, 8 our, hour 

"^ 1 or, 2 your, 8 year ; ^ 1 art 
~^2 order, or their 

'> 1 yard, 2 word 
^ 1 rise, 2 rose, 3 ours, hours 
^ 2 yours, 8 years 
^ 1 arch, 2 urge 



^ 2 usual ; ^ 2 pleasure 



^^ 1 me, my, 2 him, may 
^ 1 might, met, 2 meet-ing 
^ 1 mad, 2 made 
^~n1 matter, 2 mother 
^^ 1 myself, 2 himself. Miss 
^^ 1 most, 2 must 
^^ 1 important- ance, 2 improve, 
improved, improvement 
1 impossible, 2 improvements 
1 man, mine, 2 men, mean 
1 mind, 2 may not, amount 
1 more, 2 Mr, mere 






^x 1 in, any, 2 no, know, own 
^ 1 not, night, 2 nature 
w 1 hand, 2 under, end [enter 
^_^l neither, in their, 2 another, 
•^ 1 information, 2 nation 
>^ I influence, in his, 2 knows 
^j> 2 opinion, none, known 
f^ 1 nor, honor, 2 near 



2 we, way, away 
^ 2 weight, wait 
«^ 1 wine, 2 one, 3 win 
<y^ 1 wines, 2 one's, 3 wins 
^ 1 want, 2 went, Von't 
fT 2 will (pgrg), well, 3 will (noun ) 

cy 1 why, 2 whether, 3 whither 
C^ 2 whence ; (T 1 while 

^ %^t\ ^ 2 yet ; cr^ 2 yes 

/ 1 high, 2 he; ^ 2 holy 
<j^ 2 honse 

VOWELS. 

Dots, a, an, . the, ah ! • aye,eh ? 



Dashes. of, 



I 



on. 



and 



all, O, oh! owe, awe, oi^^hi 
\ to, I but, ^ should 
N two, too, • who 

DIPHTHONGS. 

I, ay, A how, beyond, a you, 

c 3 

with, c when, what, -> would 

In Phraseography on, mA (written up. 
ward), hni, are oied only initially :aai(, an, 
or a, medial or final, it — or It I may b« 
eontraeted to \ before A, I, m, n kr, Ik, eta. 



INDEX. 



Tke Figures refer to the Paragraphe. A hyphen after afiguret ihowi thmt th§ 
eubjectie continued in subsequent pedographs. 



A or an, contraction for, 177 
Accent, how marked, 183 
Affixes, 121- 
Alphabet of natore, 21 
Always and other compounds of ally 168 
Capital letter, how expressed, 185 
Chy j, compound consonants, 21 
Consonants, 22-; names of, pe^e 14; 

?ar. 65, 100; table of single, page 
4; table of double, flo^e 24; dou- 
ble, par. 61-, 108- ; double length. 
Contractions. 174, 179 [106-, 141 

Diphthongs, 88,65, jDo^tf 25; dissyllabic, 
Emphasis, how marked, 184 [148 

^or rhook, 82,89, 97 
Figures, 186 

First-place vowels, 34, 51, 56, 112, 168 
first, second, and third-place vowels, 

32, 34, 51- 
Fr, w, thr, duplicate forms of, 57, 167 
G omitted between ng, th, 174 
French vowels and nasals, 149 
German guttural ck, g, 150 
Grammalogues, 17, 131-, 136- ; tables 

of, pages 38-41 ; positions of, 136- ; 

irregular, 138; iepoTtmg,pages 62, 
£rdot,43, 159 [63 

H stroke, 44, 157- 
fftick, 58, 159 
Half-sized consonant following afoll- 

-sized one, 97 
Halving principle, for adding t or d, 60, 

90-, 98, 145, 166 ; not applicable to 

ng, mv, Ir, rch, 94 
Sas, his, now written, 135, note 
He tick, 178 

Hook inserted when vocalizing, 62, 171 
/, first-place by itself, or initial ; other- 
Ing affix, 122 [wise third-place, 55 
Joining of consonants, 25-, 89, 99 
Joining of vowels, 40, 168-181 
K omitted between ng, sh, 174 
L and R series of double consonants, 

61-, 71-, 108-, 146. 165 
L initial, 163 ; final, 164 
Lengthened curve adding dr, tr, rfr,106-. 
Logograms, 17, 128, 131-, 137, 181 [141 
Lr cannot be shortened for t, 94 
Mp cannot be shortened for t, 94 
Mt, md, nt, nd, Id, It, rt, 
JVhook, 66.76-, 89, 97 
Nasal n, 149 

Ng cannot be shortened for /, 94j 
]Sominal consonant, 152 



Ns, words ending in, 77-, 172 
Of the, rule for omitting, 175 
Cfutlines, phonographic, 163; list of, 

pagewi- 
P omitted between m, t, 174 
Past tense of verbs in t and e, 166 
Phonography, how to learn, 18- 
Phraseography, ISO- 
Positions or words, 139- 
Practice, method of, 129- 
Prefixes, 114- 

Primitive and derivative words, how to 
Punctuation, etc., 182- [write, 156 
J2 initial, 160; final, 161- 
R upward, 29, 158, 161 
Reporting, 8, 11, 14, 139, 179, 187 
EcA cannot be shortened for t, 94 
S circle, 30, 46, 135 ; s stroke, 47- 
Scotch and German ch, 150 
Shi, shn, rt, In, Int, standing alone, 66 
Shorthand, advantages of, 10, 16 ; his- 
tory of, 12- 
Size of phonographic letters, 28 
Spr series of treble consonants, 67- 
Ss circle, 46, 105, 142- 
St and str loops, 101- 
S before tion hook, 87- 
Stroke-vowels, how written, 82, 111, 144 
T sometimes omitted after «, 174 
Terms, explanation of, 17- 
2%«tick,]76 

Thr, tr, dr, added to a curved letter by 
- Tion hook, 83- [lengthening it, 106 
Treble consonants, spr, str, skr, 67- 
Vocalization of the pl, pr series of 
consonants, 65, 108-, 146, 165; 
half-length consonants, 91, 92, 145 ; 
words, 60- 
Vowels, table of, page 25 ; Iong,/)ar.31- ; 
62-,108;8hort,36-,109-; names of the 
short, 37 ; first-place, 51 ; second- 
.place,52,104; third-place, 53,104; 
before or after a half-sized conso- 
nant, 91, 92 ; two, before or after a 
consonant, or between two conso- 
nants, 147; French, 149; may 
sometimes be joined, 40, 168, 169 
W, joined vowel sign for, 170 
JTandy series of double letters, &9,page 

25; joined to express io only, 40 
Welsh II, how written, 161 
Wh, its character, 41 ; a to hook may be 
Wl,4G [turned into tok by thickening,173 
Ton written with a light sign, 135, note 




IN A.ID OP THE 

Reading and Writing Reform. 

London: Fred. Pitma.n, Phonetic Depot, 20 Paternoster row, S.C, 
Bath : ISA.AC Pitman, Phonetic Institute. 

Book* ^ftke value qf 1«. and upward* are aentpwtt paid : on books under 1$. 
postage i$ charged at the rate <^\d.for 2oz. On/our or more copies qfany work 
a reduction qf one-fourth w made ; postage being paid by the purchaser. The 
postage qf^'* Teachers^* or ** Readers/' is lid, and of 3 '* Manuals/* or 2 
* ' Reporters," 2d. By this arrangement it is hoped to engage the servieee qf 
Phonographers in securing a wide circulation for the phonetic shorthand and 
phonotypie publications. 

Remittances of 6s. , and upwards, should be sent by Post Office order, and 
emaller sums in postage stamps f\d. stamps prtferredj. Letters that contain 
posters stamps should not be sealed with wax. 

A \lb parcel of Phonetic Tracts, assorted, with a specimen number of the Phe- 
netie Journal, will be forwarded for 6d. post-paid. Address Isaac Pitman, Bath, 

PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 
The Books recommended to the Student on commenoing the study of Pho- 
netio Shorthand are the ** Phonographic Teacher" "Key,'^ and <* Copy Book." 
The Art may be learned from these books without the aid of a personal Teacher 

The Phonographic TB ACUER ; containing a series of progressive Lessons 
to be read, and written out by the student ; 686th thousand, 6d. 

The Phonographic COPY BOOK, made of ruled paper, single lines only. 
3d. Large size, 6d. 

ESOP'S FABLES, in the Learner's Style, M. 

A COMPBND of PHONOGRAPHY, coutaining the Alphabet, Oram- 
malogues, and principal Rules for Writing. Price Id. 

EXERCISES in PHONOGRAPHY : a series of Graduated Writing 
Exercises, illustrative of the Principles of the Art, as developed in the 
" Manual of Phonography," Id. 

KEY to the '* Phonographic Teacher" and to the "Exercises in Phono- 
graphy," 6d. 

The " Compend" and ** Exercises," with the assistance qfthe Teacher qffke 
eohool, will be si^fficient for pupils in National and British Schools. 

A MANUAL of Phonography, containing a complete exposition of the 
System, with numerous shorthand examples interspersed witn the text, and 
Exercises in reading, 330th thousand. Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; roan, c;ilt, 2s. M. 

The Phonographic READER ; a course of Reading Exercises in Phonetic 
Shorthand, 6d, 

QUESTIONS on the "Manual of Phonography," 3d. (This work is 
especially recommended to young persons who are learning to express their 
thciughts in writing.) 

TEACHER and MANUAL in one volume: roan, gilt, 3s. 

A Phonetic Shorthand and Pronouncing DICTIONARY of the English 
language. By Isaac Pitman. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

The PHONOGRAPHIC REPORTER, or REPORTER'S COMPANION : 
an adaptation of Phonography to Verbatim Reporting, 2s. 9d. ; cloth, 3«. 

The GRAMMALOGUES and CONTRACTIONS of Pitman's " Phono- 
graphic Reporter," for use in Classes. Price 2d. 

The Phonographic PHRASE BOOK, containing above two thousand use 
All phrases. Price 1«. ; cloth Is. 6d. 

MANUAL, REPORTER, & PHRASEBOOE, in one vol., half-bound, St. 

REPORTING EXERCISES : intended as a Companion to the " Phone- 
gmihic Reporter, or Reporter's Companion," 6d. 

KEY to ** Reporting Exercises," in which all the Exercises are presented 
in Shorthand, in Reporting Style. Price Is. j cloth, 1«. 9d, 



The FbonoKTMbio BAILWAT PHBA8E BOOK, M. 

Seed's BBPOfiTBB'S GUIDE, cloth, U. M. 

PHONOGBAPHIA sef LLAW FEB yn o\ trefyn Mr IsMe 
Omn B. H. Morgmn, M.A., Abeniuiw, 1«. 6d. ; cloth, 2f. 

A PEB8UA8IVB to the Stady aad Praetioeof Phonograph j, id. | 4^ f« 
doaen ; 9$. per gross. 

A BECOMMBNDATION of Phonetic Shorthand. Bj the Ber. D. L. 
Whedon, United States. Price \d. ; 4d. per dozen ; 3«. per grom* 

The Phonetic ALPHABET, contaiiiing the Shorthand, LongbMid «i 
Pnotioe Letters; price Id. per dozen, \$. per gross. 

VIEW of the Phonetic ALPHABET in Tarions Styles of Writing «i 
Printing, 2d. per dozen. 

The PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL BEPOBT on Phonognipliy.Sd 

LIST of the Phonetic Society for the current year, 2d. 

Tht Membera ofthi* Society kindly offer to correct the le$$on$ nfphonogrmjikk 
etudente, through the poet, ffratuitotuily. Learners are cautioned aaainatper* 
$on$ who (uheriiee themeelvee ae Teaehere of Phonography through the poat for 

PRINTED IN PHONETIC SHORTHAND. 

EXTBACTS Ko. 1, in the Corresponding Style. Price 6d. 

EXTRACTS No. 2, in the Corresponding Style. Price 6d. 

EXTRACTS No. 8, in the Corresponding Style. Price 6d. 

SELECTIONS No. 1, in the Reporting Style : Character of Waahinglon, 
Speech of George Canning at Plymouth, etc. ; with printed Key. Price 6d. 

SELECTIONS No. 2. in the Reporting Style : Address of the Earl of 
Derby on being installed Lord Rector of the Unirersity of Edinburgh, etc. 
Price ed. 

SELECTIONS No. 3, in the Reporting Style : Max Muller on National 
Education, etc. Price 6d. 

SELF-CULTURE, by Prof. Blackie; in the Corresponding Style of Pho- 
nography. Price 2*. ; cloth, 2e. M. KEY to ditto, in common spelling, 
l». 6d., cloth. 

The OTHER LIFE, by Dr Holcombe ; in the Corresponding Style. Price, 
oloth, 1«. 6d. A cheap type edition of this book is pablished (see p. 3), which 
may be used as a Key. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, in the easy Reporting Style, roan, gilt, 4s. 9d. 

The Book of PSALMS, in the Corresponding Style. A new edition, printed 
from clearly engraved shorthand characters ; lir., cloth 2m. 

The Narrative of the PILGRIM'S PBOGBESS, in the Corresponding Style. 
Price 1«. 6d. ; cloth, 2t. 6d. 

The Book of COMMON PBAYER, in the easy Reporting Style, roan, 
gilt, 4». ; morocco gilt, 8«. 

PHONETIC PRINTING. 

The following worke are printed phonetically ^ unices the contrary is expressed. 

The Phonetic JOUBNAL : published every Saturday, price Id.; post paid 
1^. Monthly, in a wrapper, 5d., post-paid, 6d. More than one copy of the 
same number will be sent post-paid. Each number contains six columns 
of shorthand, in the Learner's, Corresponding and Reporting Styles, Intelli- 
gence of the progress of the Phonetic Keform printed in the common speU 
ting, and articles of general interest printed phonetically. Volumes for 1873, 
1874, 1875. 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 6«. each. 

CHART of the Phonetic Alphabet, containing the Shorthand and Print- 
ing Letters, 20 inches by 30, 4tf . 

Set of three CHARTS:— 1. Phonetic Alphabet with new Letters ; 2. Old 
Letter Phonetic Alphabet ; 3 Specimens of New & Old Letter Phonotjpy. 1/ . 

A Comprehensive GRAMMAR of the English Language. In Phonetic 
Spellinff. Price 4d. ; cloth, 8d. 

SHEET LESSONS, (16) for use in classes, Is. 

FIRST BOOK in Phonetic Beading, with " Directions to Teachers** how 
to use it. Id. Printed in a very large and beautiful type. 

SECOND BOOK in Phonetic Reading, 2d. Large type. 

THIRD BOOK in Phonetic Beading, Sd. 



FOUBTH BOOK in Phonetio Beadinfr. printed both in Phonetic and in 
the oostomaiy spelling, as a Transition Book firom Phonetic Beading to the 
readinir of books as now commonly printed, 4d. 

BDWABD'S DBBAM, or Good for Bvil, Id. Large typ: 

PABABLBS, MIBA0LE8. and DISCOUBSBS of our Lord and Saviour 
Jeans Christ. Boyal 38mo, 32 pages, each Id. 

OONyBBSATIONS on the PABABLBS of the New Testament; for the 
vse of children. Br Rdward, Earl of Derby. Cloth, 1«. 

The WONDBBFUL POCEBT and Otiier Stories, by the Bi^t. Chaonoey 
CKlea. 6(1 

OUB children in HEAVEN, cloth, 1«. 4d. 

The OTHBB LIFE, 8i. ; cloth, 1«. This book may be osed as a Key to 
the Shorthand Edition. See page 2. 

MAX MULLEB on Spelling, reprinted from the Fortnightly , 48 pages, i<2. 

DISESTABLISHMENT of the English Alphabet ; a Lecture by F. J. 
Kingaley, \d., 4A. per dozen. 

BEFUTATION of the Etymological Objection to the Spelling Beform, by 
J. H. Moore, Id., %d. per dosen. 

A GLANC^ at Phonotypy, or Phonetic Printing, \d. ; 4d. pep dozen ; 3«. 
per gross. In the conunon spelling, with a specimen of phonetic printing. 

A LBCTUBE on the Beading and Writing Keform, by James Hogg, fourth 
edition, Id., 32 pages, 11 in the common spelling, and theothersin phonotypy. 

The GAME OF THE CHBSSB (the first book printed in England by 
William Caxton, in the' year 1474). with preface, table of contents, and the 
last Chapter in Caxton's orthograpny . A/ac timiU page of the origmal work 
is given. Price 1«., cloth, beveled boards. 

A Bhymed HARMONY of the GOSPELS, by Francis Barham and Isaac 
Pitman. Printed both in phonetic and in the customary spelling, in double 
columns, as a Transition Book from phonetic reading to the readmg of books 
as now commonly printed. Price 2«. 6d., in handsome cloth binding. 

The WBITINGS of SOLOMON. Translated by Francis Barham. 
Printed both in phonetic and in the customary spellicg. Price 1«. 

The Book of JOB. Translated by F. Barham. Printed both in phonetie 
mnd in the ordinary spelliug. Price 1«. 

A MEMORIAL of FRANCIS BA.RHA.M, 676 pages, handsome cloth, is, 

EMANUEL SWEDENBOBG, the Spiritual Columbus. Printed in 
graduated Phonotypy. Price 1$. ; handsome cloth binding, 2«. ; gilt edges, 
%B. 6d. " A fascinating book." 

BOYS OF OTHEB COUNTBIES. by Bayard Taylor, ed. ; cloth, 1». 

SEBPTICIbM : Three Lectures by the Bev. T. Chad. Printed in semi- 
phonotypy : 32 pages, Id. 

In the Common Spelling, 

A PLEA for SPELLING BEFOBM, by Isaac Pitman. 328 pages, price 
8d^ cloth. 

HINTS ON LECTUEING, etc., by Henry Pitman. 1«. ; cloth, 1«. Bd. 

A PBIZB ESSAY on the Best Method of Teaching Pitman's Phonography. 
Fifth edition. Price 6d. 

A DEFENCE of Phonetic Spelling ; drawn from a History of the English 
A^habet and Orthography ; with a Beraedy for their Defects. By B. O. 
Latham, M.A., M.D., F.B.S. Price 1«. ; cloth, If. M. 

The FUTUEE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE : an Argument for a 
8|;>ellinff Beform. By William B. A. Axon, M.B.S.L., F.S.S. 24 pages, 
price Id., 0d. per dozen. 

The HISTOBY OF PHONOGRAPHY— how it came about,— Report of 
m Phonetic Meeting at Manchester, 14 July, 1808. Price Id. 

Report of a PHON ETIC M EET I NG held at M awchester, 26 Oct., 1876. Id. 

BTxMOLOGY IN EARNEST; or, Greek and Latin derived from 
■nglish, a satire, by Dean Swift. Price \d., 4d. per dozen, St. per gross. 

14m ABT OP WRITING; its History, Theory, and Present and Future 
8t«te, by C. F. Pearson, Id. 

TIm Prophets HOSE A and MIC AH. Translated by Francis Barham, 8d. 
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The PhoiiOKnpbio BAILWAY PHBA8E BOOK, M. 

Seed's RBPORTER'S GUIDE, cloth, U. M, 

PHONOGRAPHIA sef LLAW PER yn ol trefm Mr Isaac Pftmn. 

Gan R. H. Morgan, M.A., Abermaw, 1«. 6d. ; cloth, 2$. 

A PERSUASIVE to the Stady and Practice of Phonography, i4. ; W. pef 
doaen ; 9«. per cn'oaa. 

A RECOMMENDATION of Phonetic Shorthand. Bj the B«t. D. L. 
Whedon, United States. Price \d. ; 4d. per dozen ; S«. per ctoss' 

The Phonetic ALPHABET, containing the Shorthand, Xonghaad aad 
Printing Letters ; price Id. per dosen, 1«. per groM. 

VIEW of the Phonetic ALPHABET in Tarions Styles of Writing and 
Printing, 2d. per dozen. 

The PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL BEPORT on Phonography, 2d 

LIST of the Phonetic Society for the current year, id. 

The Membera ofthi* Society kindly offer to correct the le$$on» qfphonograpkit 
itudenta, through the poet^ gratuitouely. Leamere are cautioned againHper- 
$on» who odverHee themeelvee a$ Teachere qf Fhonograpky through the post for 
a fee. 

PRINTED IN PHONETIC SHORTHAND. 

EXTBACTS No. 1, in the Corresponding Style. Price dd. 

EXTRACTS No. 2, in the Corresponding Style. Price 6d. 

EXTRACTS No. 8, in the Corresponding Style. Price 6d. 

SELECTIONS No. 1, in the Reporting Style : Character of Washington, 
Speech of George Canning at Plymouth, etc. ; with printed Key. Price 6d. 

SBLEOTION6 No. 2. in the Reporting Style : Address of the Earl of 
Derby on being installed Lord Rector of the UniTersity of Edinburgh, etc. 
Price <M. 

SELECTIONS No. 3, in the Reporting Style : Max MiiUer on Nation^] 
Bduoation, etc. Price 6d. 

SELF-CULTURE, by Prof. Blackie; in the Corresponding Style of Pho- 
nography. Price 2$. ; cloth, 2e. 6d. KEY to -ditto, in common spelling, 
t». 6d., cloth. 

The OTHER LITE, by Dr Holcombe ; in the Corresponding Style. Price, 
eloth, la. 6tf. A cheap type edition of tbis book is poblished (see p. 8), which 
mMT be used as a Key. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, in the easy Reporting SWle, roan, gilt, 4§. 6d. 

The Book of PSALMS, in the CcMresponding Style. A new edition, printed 
from dearly engraved shorthand characters ; Is., cloth 2ji. 

The NarratiTe of the PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, in the Corresponding Style. 
Price 1«. 6d. ; cloth, 2$. 6d. 

The Book of COMMON PBAYEB, in the easy Reporting Style, roan, 
gilt, 4§, ; morocco gilt, 8«. 

PHONETIC PRINTING. 
The following worke are printed phonetically ^ unlet* the contrary ie expreeeed. 

The Phonetic JOURNAL : published every Saturday, urice Id. ; post paid 
l\d. Monthly, in a wrapper, 5(/., post-paid, 6d. More than one copy of the 
same number will be sent post-paid. Each number contains six columns 
of shorthand, in the Learner's, Corresponding and Reporting Styles, Intelli« 
gence of the progress of the Phonetic Ileform printed in the common spel. 
Ung, and articles of general interest printed phonetically. Volumes for 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 6«. each. 

CHART of the Phonetic Alphabet, containing the Shorthand and Print- 
ing Letters, 20 inches by 30, 4d. 

Set of three CHARTS :—l. Phonetic Alphabet with new Letters; 2. Old 
Letter Phonetic Alphabet; 3 Specimens of^New & Old Letter Phonotypy. 1/. 

A Comprehensive GRAMMAR of the English Language. In Phonetic 
Spelling. Price 4d. ; cloth, 8d. 

SHEET LESSONS, (16) for use in classes, 1«. 

FIRST BOOK in Phonetic Reading, with ** Directions to Teachers *' how 
to use it. Id. Printed in a very large and beautiful type. 

8BC0ND BOOK in Phonetic Reading, 2d. Large type, 

THIHD BOOK in Phonetic Beading, M. 
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FOUBTH BOOK in Phonetic Beading;, printed botb in Phonetic and in 
tke oostomary spelling, as a Transition Book from Phonetic Beading to the 
reading of books as now commonly printed, 4d. 

BDWABD'S DBBAM, or Good for Bvil, Id. Large type. 

PABABLBS, MIBACLE8, and DISCOUBSBS of our Lord and Bavioor 
Jeans Christ. Bojal 32mo, 32 pages, each Id. 

CONTBBSATIONS on the FABABLES of the New Testament; for the 
use of children. By Edward, Earl of Derby. Cloth, U. 

The WONDBBFUL POCKET and Otiier Stories, by the Bey. Chaunoey 
Qile%,6d. 

OUB CHILDEEN in HEAVEN, cloth, 1«. 4rf. 

The OTHEB LIFE, 8d. ; cloth, 1*. This book may be nsed as a Key to 
the Shorthand Edition. See page 2. 

MAX MULLEB on Spelling, reprinted from the Fortnightly, 48 pages, \d, 

DISESTABLISHMENT of the English Alphabet ; a Lecture by F. J. 
Kinnley, \d., 4d. per dozen. 

BEFuTATION of the Etymological Objection to the Spelling Beform, by 
J. H. Moore, Id , 8d. per dozen. 

A GLANCE at Phonotjrpy, or Phonetic Printing, \d.; 4d. per dozen ; 3«. 
per gross. In the common spelling, with a specimen of phonetic printing. 

A LECTUBEon the Beadmg And Writine Reform, by James Hogg, fourth 
edition. Id., 32 pages, 11 in the common spelling, and the others in phonotypy . 

The GAME OF THE CHBSSE (the first book printed in England bj 
William Caxton, in the year 1474). with preface, table of contents, and the 
last Chapter in Caxton's orthography. A foe simile page of the original work 
is giyen. Price 1«., cloth, beyeled boards. 

A Bhymed HABMONY of the GOSPELS, by Francis Barham and Isaac 
Pitman. Printed both in phonetic and in the customary spelling, in double 
columns, as a Transition Book from phonetic reading to the readmg of books 
as now commonly printed. Price 2«. 6d., in handsome cloth binding. 

The WBITINGS of SOLOMON. Translated by Francis Barham. 
Printed both in phonetic and in the customary spelling. Price 1*. 

The Book of «JOB. Translated by F. Barham. Printed both in phonetie 
•nd in the ordinary spelling. Price 1«. 

A MEMORIAL of FRANCIS BA.RHAM. 676 pages, handsome cloth. 4f. 

EMANUEL 8WEDENB0BG, the Spiritual Columbus. Printed in 
graduated Phonotypy. Price 1«. ; handsome cloth binding, 2$. ; gilt edges, 
i$ Sd ** A fascinating book " 

BOYS OF OTHEB COUNTBIES. by Bayard Taylor. 6d. ; cloth, U. 

SKEPTICISM : Three Lectures by the Bey. T. Child. Printed in semi- 
phonotypy : 33 pages. Id. 

In the Common SpeUing, 

A PLEA for SPELLING BBFOBM, by Isaac Pitman. 828 pages, price 
8<f., cloth. 

HINTS ON LECTURING, etc., by Henry Pitman. 1». ; cloth, 1». (W. 

A PBIZB ESSAY on the Best Method of Teaching Pitman's Phonography. 
Fifth edition. Price M. 

A DEFENCE of Phonetic Spelling ; drawn from a History of the English 
Alphabet and Orthography ; with a Bemedy for their Defects. By B. G. 
Latham, M.A., M.D., F.B.S. Price 1«. ; cloth, 1«. 6/^. 

The FUTUBE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE : an Argument for a 
Bpelline Beform. By WiUiam E. A. Axon, M.B.S.L., F.8.8. 24 pages, 
price la., M. per dozen. 

The HISTOBY OF PHONOGBAPHY— how it came about,— Beport of 
a Phonetic Meeting at Manchester, 14 July, 18r>8. Price \d. 

Report ofaPHONETIC MEETING heldat M»uchester,26 Oct., 1878. \d, 

ETYMOLOGY IN EABNEST; or, Greek and Latin derived from 
Bnglish, a satire, by Dean Swift. Price \d., id. per dozen, 3*. per noss. 

The ABT OF WRITING; its History, Theory, and Present and Future 
State, by C. F. Pearson, \d. 

The Prophets HOSEA and MlCAH. TranaUted \>3 ^TMkSSA^wftAgBk^^A., 
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The PhonoKnpbio BAILWAY PHSA8E BOOK, M. 

Heed's RBPORTER'S GUIDE, cloth. U. M. 

PHONOGBAPHIA sef LLAW FEB yn ol trefm Mr IflMe 
Gan B. H. Moraan, M.A., Abermaw, 1«. fid. ; cloth, 2$, 

A PEB8UA81VE to the Stady and Practice of Phonography, 14. ; W. p« 
doaen ; 3«. per groa: 

A BECOMMBNDATION of Phonetic Shorthand. Bj the Ber. D. Lb 
Whedon, United States. Price \d. ; 4d. per dozen ; S«. per ctoss* 

The Phonetic ALPHABET, containing the Shorthand, XonghMid aad 
Printing Letters ; price Id. per dosen, 1«. per gross. 

VIEW of the Phonetic ALPHABET in Tarions Styles of Writing and 
Printing, 2d. per dozen. 

The PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL BEPOBT on Phonogn^hy.M 

LIST of the Phonetic Society for the current year, id. 

Thg Member » ofthie Society kindly offer to correct the leetoneqfvKonogrmfkk 
$t%dent», through the poet, gratuitouely. Leamere are cautioned agofrnHper^ 
$on$ who adveriiee themeelvee a$ Teachere qf Fhonographu through the po«l fat 

PRINTED IN PHONETIC SHORTHAND. 

EXTRACTS No. 1, in the Corresponding Style. Price 6d. 

EXTRACTS No. 2, in the Corresponding Style. Price M. 

EXTRACTS No. 8, in the Corresponding Style. Price M. 

SELECTIONS No. 1, in the Beporting Style : Character of Wadmigton, 
Speech of George Canning at Plymouth, etc. ; with printed Key. Price M. 

SELECTIONS No. 2, in the Beportine Style: Address of the Eari of 
Derby on being installed Lord Bector of the UniTeraity of Bdinborgh, etc. 
Price M. 

SELECTIONS No. 3, in the Beporting Style : Max MiiUer on National 
Education, etc. Price 6d. 

SELF-CULTUBE, by Prof. Blackie; in the Corresponding Style of Pho- 
nography. Price 2$. I cloth, 2«. 6d. KEY to 'ditto, in common spelling, 
2«. 6d., cloth. 

The OTHEB LIFE, by Dr Holcombe ; in the Corresponding Style. Price, 
cloth, 1«< M. A cheap type edition of tbis book is published (see p. 8), whieh 
may be used as a Key. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, in the easy Beporting SWle, roan, gilt, 4». 9d. 

The Book of PSALMS, in the Corresponding Style. A new edition, printed 
from clearly engraved shorthand characters ; !»., cloth 2». 

The Narrative of the PILGBIM'S PBOGBESS, in the Corresponding Style. 
Price U. 6d. ; cloth, 2$. 6d. 

The Book of COMMON PBAYEB, in the easy Beporting Style, roan, 
gilt, 4t. ; morocco gilt, 8«. 

PHONETIC PRINTING. 
Thefollovying worke are printed phonetically ^ unlets the contrary i* eatpretned. 

The Phonetic JOUBNAL : published every Saturday, orice Id.; post paid 
l\d. Monthly, in a wrapper, Sd., post-paid, 6d. More than one copy of the 
same number will be sent postopaid. Each number contains six columns 
of shorthand, in the Learner's, Corresponding and Beporting Styles, Intelli* 
gence of the progress of the Phonetic Keform printed in the common spel. 
ung, and articles of general interest printed phonetically. Volumes for 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 6«. each. 

CHART of the Phonetic Alphabet, containing the Shorthand and Print- 
ing Letters, 20 inches by 30, 4d. 

Set of three CHARTS:— 1. Phonetic Alphabet with new Letters ; 2. Old 
Letter Phonetic Alphabet ; 3 Specimens of New & Old Letter Pbonotypy. 1/ . 

A Comprehensive GRAMMAR of the English Language. In Phonetic 
Spelling. Price 4d. ; cloth, 8d. 

SHEET LESSONS, (16) for use in classes, 1«. 

FIRST BOOK in Phonetic Reading, with '* Directions to Teaohert" how 
tcf ase it, Id. Printed in a very large and beaufiful tifp«. 
SECOND BOOK in Phonetic Reading, W. Losrgs tjnpt* 
TMIBI} BOOK in Phonetic Beadmg, U. 



